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IN THE RING, 


By LILY TINSLEY, 
AUTHOR OF “‘BLACKWATER TOWERS,” “ COUSIN DICK,” ‘‘ THE LITTLE WITNESS,” &C. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
(Continued). 


AND Jerry turned down a narrow alley which seemed to be un- 
known to the child, and held the fading blossoms under some 
cool dripping water, then gave them back into their owner's 
charge. “They'll come up after a bit, if you keep ’em in 
the sun.” 

The child stared with big eyes at him, but unused to being so 
kindly and considerately noticed, forgot to be bold and saucy, as 
she had been taught. 

“T never thought o’ doing that. Maybe they'll go now. I’ve 
only took twopence all the morning. Here's one as ain’t no use, 
it’s gone too far. You can ’ave it if yer like. Roses is so cheap 
now, no one wants ’ez:,’ and she held out the withered 
blossom. 

Jerry would have taken it—thinking, I think, of another flower 
which no one wanted—but ere he could clasp it, a great hulking 
fellow lounging by brushed against him, and knocking it from 
the child’s fingers, crushed it beneath his foot. 

There it lay in the dirt, it that had once been so fair, bruised 
and dead in the dust of the street. 

The child bounded off after the man, and was soon pestering 
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him to buy, he replying, first by words of coarse flattery—for the 
child was pretty in a rough, uncultivated sort of way—then by 
coarser oaths, for her to leave him alone. 

Jerry turned away feeling sick at heart, thinking of the other 
rose which he had chosen, instead of something more precious. 
But he did not see in its story a different meaning to that of the 
flower on the pavement. 

This little incident, however, had roused him from the reverie 
into which he had fallen, and he became aware of the signs in 
the sullen sky. 

“ There’s a storm coming,” he thought—taking off his hat and 
looking up into the sky--“TI’ll hurry a bit ; Lizette may not like 
to be alone when it breaks.” 

Then into his mind came the thought, how he must leave her 
to face the other storm, and his honest heart cursed the slander- 
ing tongues which had come between them—those evil doers 
who see good in no one. At any rate he would go to Lizette 
and cheer her during this weather's wrath. It might be the 
last time they would be together. 

He turned on his way; but as he did so, the splash of the 
first rain drop fell upon his hand. He started to run, but in 
another moment the full fury of the torrent was upon him, and 
breathless and panting he obeyed the impulse which bade him 
seek shelter in a shed near at hand. 

At anyrate, he thought, “Lizette is safe from this; no doubt 
that big Sarah will go to her.” 

He did not guess that at that very moment Lizette was trudg- 
ing through the rain, exposed to all the mercy of the storm, or he 
would have gone out from his shelter and never rested until he 
had found her. 

As it was, he stood in the shed chatting with a baker's man 
who had sought the same protection, and did not notice how 
time was passing, till a chance remark made him aware of it. 

“As late as that,” he said, starting up; “ why, I started nearly 
an hour and a half ago.” 

And although the storm was by no means over, he set out 
once more on his way, passing by a shop in which was the 
little flower-girl whom he had befriended, with an empty basket, 
but a face flushed and excited, as she tossed her head and looked 
up into the face of the big, hulking man, who lounged over the 
counter beside her and held a glass towards her. Jerry did not 
see them, but hurried quickly on. 

A few moments later he reached Wicker’s Row. The door 
was opened to him by Sarah, who started violently on seeing 
him, as if he had been a ghost. 
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He began to say something lightly to her, but was stopped by 
a look on her face. 

“Why, Sarah, what’s the matter?” he asked. “Has ‘the 
missus’ been going it very much since I saw you last ?” 

As he spoke he attempted to pass her, but she barred the 
way. 

“You can’t go up,” she said stolidly. 

“Why not ?” asked Jerry, turning suddenly on her, his heart 
full of sudden fear. “There’s nothing wrong ?” 

_ “No,” said Sarah; “but Miss Lizette ain’t very well. The 
storm’s given her one of her old headaches, and she says she 
won't see nobody to night.” 

There was a meaning look on the usually stolid face as the 
girl spoke, which puzzled Jerry for a moment; then he thought 
he understood. 

So he said to himself, “It's got to her ears. They couldn't 
even be content with making me miserable, but they must have 
at her. And she won’t see me again. Well, I suppose she’s 
right, I'll go.” 

And without a word he turned away out into the street again. 
But his thoughts were very bitter as he walked home through 
the rain, and his tricks and jokes in the ring that night fell very 
flat—I suppose because his heart was not in them. He did not 
go to Wicker’s Row that day or the day after, but the day after 
that he called, not with the intention of going in, but just to gain 
some news—the errand boy, and source of his former informa- 
tion, having been dismissed the day before, on a charge of steal- 
ing the top floor lodger’s boots, afterwards found behind some 
rubbish on the landing (they were straightway converted by 
Mrs, Spicer into capital, which she did not send to the discharged 
odd boy to defray the expenses of his loss of character. What 
the future of this ill-used youth was, I do not know, but if the 
tradition of a dog with a bad name was falsified in him, it was 
through no exertion on the part of his fellowmen). 

For want of this means of communication, Jerry, therefore, 
went in person to the Row, and was surprised and dismayed to 
find that Lizette was still unable to see him, being, in fact, far 
from well. 

His ready fears were at once aroused. He subjected Sarah to 
a strict examination on the subject, and succeeded in eliciting 
from her information enough to thoroughly alarm him for the 
result of this sudden attack. 

He did not say much; but there and then, in spite of the risk 
of being late at the Hall, whither he was bound, set off in search 
of Dr. Woodward. 
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He luckily found the doctor at home, just in the middle of his 
tea. This meal, however, on hearing what little Jerry had to 
tell, he left unfinished, and went to pay his former little patient 
a visit. 

What self-denying, hard-worked creatures doctors are. And 
yet, because their presence usually means trouble and sorrow, 
how many forget that it is not they who bring, but relieve it, 
and think lightly of services which cost so much mental exer- 
tion, to say nothing of the amount of actual labour which going 
from case to case requires, the awful amount of responsibility 
which rests upon them—a life loved and worshipped, or one of sin 
and unrepented evil, may be cast away by a moment’s careless- 
ness or forgetfulness—the never-resting toil which leaves no 
moment of the day to be called free—no hour in which the 
weapons of defence and watching may be laid aside, for at any 
moment the battle of life and death may have to be renewed. 

Jerry went with Dr. Woodward tothe door of No. 19, the 
Row, then stayed walking up and down outside until he should 
come out. The time—as when does it not, when we are waiting 
—seemed like hours. In reality it was only a few moments, At 
length, when it seemed to Jerry that he could bear the sus- 
pense no longer, the door opened and the doctor came out. 

Jerry bounded to meet him. 

“ Well?” he asked eagerly. 

The doctor looked rather perplexed than grave. He did not 
answer for a few moments, then looked up suddenly with those 
keen grey eyes of his from under his bushy brows, and asked 
gruffly, almost angrily,— 

“* Are you her brother, or not ?” 

“T am not,” replied Jerry. 

“IT am her friend—at least I want to be.” 

As he spoke he returned the doctor’s gaze with one the frank- 
ness of which was almost defiance. The doctor had just heard 
that tale, which had made him look less kindly on his little 
patient, and he was prepared to make it his duty to stop the 
mischief which he suspected was the cause of the attack of 
Lizette’s. He meant to have spoken his mind very freely to 
Jerry, but there was something in this look which met his, that 
disarmed him. 

He did not pretend to be a very advanced student in the study 
of character, but if ever a face disarmed suspicion and distrust, it 
was the young clown’s at that moment. 

We know it was far from being a handsome one—and no 
change had come over it in that respect—but the resolute, open- 
hearted expression in the grey-green eyes—the firm set of the 
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big mouth—the half-sad, half-defiant look on the irregular 
features, made their commonplaceness forgotten. 

“Want to be her friend, do you?” said the doctor, going to 
make certain sure. “And do you suppose you will do it by 
bringing shame and disgrace on her ?” 

He used hard words ; but he knew of old that to probe a 
wound one must use sharp instruments. And he acted rightly. 

Jerry winced perceptibly under the blow—it was so direct. 
The colour rushed to his cheeks—he took a step forward, and 
raised his clenched fist. But it did not fall. The doctor did not 
move, only stood looking searchingly with his bright, far-seeing 
eyes. 

This time Jerry could not return the glance. A mist was 
before him. The colour fled from his face as quickly as it had 
come—his lip quivered—his hand fell open to his side, and he 
turned away. 

The doctor made a movement forward. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“ Away from here,” said Jerry, very quietly. “If my being 
here’ll do her harm, I'll go away.” 

“Then you don’t love her?” There wasa trace of questioning 
in the doctor’s tone, but all the same it was kind, almost gentle. 

It was too much for Jerry. He gave way. Turning quickly, 
he confronted his questioner like a lion at bay. 

* Don’t love her,’ he said, ina hoarse whisper. “Don’t love 
her! I love her better than I’ve ever loved a soul else. Don't 
love her! Why, ifit’d bring back to her what she’s lost, would’nt 
I go straight to hell this very moment. Ay, that I would, if only 
it'd undo what’s done.” 

The expression on his lips sounded profane and melodramatic, 
but the tone spoke more truly than the words. Dr. Woodward 
was convinced. He laid his hands in a fatherly way upon the 
speaker's shoulder. 

“ Perhaps there’s an easier way to put things right than that, 
lad. I believe you are honest. If I doubted, it was because one 
sees so much evil one hardly recognises the good—but I believe 
you're true.” 

At this Jerry’s reserve gave way entirely, and standing in the 
busy street, as man to man will speak, he told the story of his 
love, which had never yet entered any ears but those of poor 
Smith, now far away, lost in the mazes of this big, busy world. 

The doctor listened quietly and sympathised, though he said 
but little. Presently he drew a note-book from his pocket, tore 
out a page, handed it to Jerry with a pencil, seemingly bidding 
him write something. Jerry, however, said he was no scholar, 
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so the doctor scribbled a few lines himself, signing Jerry’s name 
at the end. 

This note Jerry carried to No. 19, and gave to Sarah, with the 
injunction to carry it to Lizette. 

A little later the two men parted—the one to hurry off to some 
other battlefield of pain and suffering, to fight over again the 
weary struggle, which, even if he gains, will be but giving strength 
for a future defeat, which, no matter how often the former con- 
quests, must come at last—the other to go amidst fun and jollity, 
to take his place in the ring, to joke and gambol like an empty- 
headed brainless fool, while his limbs seemed too heavy even to 
support him, and his heart was heavy with the old aching pain. 

But his audience knew nothing of this. They saw only the 
quaintly-dressed figure, the painted face. They had come to 
laugh, to be amused, to be merry. If this jester was dull, his 
jokes flat, let him stand aside and make room for a bigger fool. 
This often happens in our lives as well as in the ring. 

The performance over, instead of lingering as he sometimes 
did for a chat with some of his fellow-artists, or to watch with 
professional interest the performance, Jerry hurried off home. 

On his way he went into a stationer’s shop and boughta quire 
of cream-laid paper—the best to be got—don’t laugh at him, 
dear reader—a bottle of ink, and a pennyworth of nibs. 

Reaching his lodgings he sat down at the table and prepared, 
as might have been expected, to write aletter. He did this very 
leisurely, and yet he must have been inwardly excited or very 
absent-minded, for he entirely forgot to take off his hat. 

It would appear to any one watching him that this letter was 
going to cost him some trouble. At starting he broke the neck 
of the ink bottle—I should say the chimney of the little cottage 
in which was contained the black fluid so called—some of which 
he managed to spill over the table-cloth—one of these many- 
coloured ones which seem peculiar to lodging-houses—tried and 
discarded each of the four nibs in turn, and at length, selecting 
one at random, started on the paper. 

This operation was, he found, far easier than it looked, he not 
being much of a scholar, as he said, but I do not think it was his 
want of learning which stood in the way, but the state of his 
mind, which might truly be described as chaotic. He was in the 
enviable condition of having a ietter to write and not knowing 
what to say—or rather of having something to say and not know- 
ing how to express it. 

Added, therefore, to his pen shying violently, as he expressed 
it, almost every moment at some capital or extra long words, 
which it seemed to look upon in the light of hedges and ditches, 
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he made so many false starts, each time taking a fresh field, z., 
sheet of paper. Once he heaved a sigh, ran his fingers through 
his short hair, and discovered his hat. 

He took it off, and, looking absently at it, laid it aside, took a 
fresh sheet of paper, stared at it blankly for several moments as 
if he expected the words in his mind by some unknown process 
to imprint themselves upon the page, roused himself, made a 
dash with the pen at the ink—dipping it “up to the hilt”—then 
held it suspended in the air, while he bit his nails thoughtfully. 
Presently he was roused again by finding himself digging the nib 
into the table—an action which did not tend to improve it—and 
again set towork. It was truly comical to see him bending in a 
rick neck attitude over the table, grasping the pen resolutely in 
his big clumsy fingers—by this time plentifully besmeared with 
ink—his face going into all sorts of grimaces in his attempts to 
fulfil a task which in these enlightened days would have been 
nothing to a child one quarter his age. Such were the fruits of 
being born before the School Board had come into power. 

Jerry’s attempts at penmanship were anything but successful. 
He had no idea the task would have proved one of such difficulty, 
but he struggled manfully on, by-and-by untying his necktie— 
which, of course, was indicating its wearer’s mind by being most 
obstreperous—and laying it aside. After this he seemed to get 
on a little better—actually wrote three consecutive lines on one 
page, of which achievement he was so proud, that in flourishing 
his pen over it he succeeded in ornamenting the whole with haif 
a dozen big blots, which he tried in vain to remove with his hand- 
kerchief—not, I am bound to say, with any beneficial results. 

This failure upset him not a little. He got up, stretched his 
legs, which were stiff with the cramped position in which he had 
been sitting. Had he beenin a more jovial frame of mind he 
would have tried what a somersault would do to “ ease the joints.” 
As it was, he walked quickly up and down the room several 
times, causing dear Miss Jane, who, as usual was lingering in the 
passage, a severe heartache least he should be ill, and at last, 
moved by a sudden impulse, flung off his coat, plunged his head 
into a basin of cold water till every hair of his head stood up like 
a bristle with a dew drop at the end of it, and after shaking him- 
self like a dog, sat down once more at the table. 

By this time his numerous false starts, shying and backing, 
had made such a hole in his quire of paper, that if he did not 
“ go a-head” a bit this time, it would be necessary for him to 
lay in a fresh stock of materials. But it was now so late that 
most of the shups would be closing, if not closed, so that if he 
wanted to write his letter at all, it must be on the one remaining 
sheet. This perhaps accounted for his preparation. 
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He looked ruefully at the torn and scraps with which by this 
time the table and floor were littered, then drew the unused piece 
towards him, and without giving himself time to think, wrote 
whatever came first into his mind—which meant the red-hot 
phrases which came straight from his heart. 

It is a queer picture he presents. His legs have twisted them- 
selves round the table leg in a way that gives one the cramp to 
see, so uncomfortable it looks—at his best he never was graceful, 
as we know; his back is bent in another awkward cramp-pro- 
ducing position ; his head is bent so low that the bone stud in 
his sadly-crumpled shirt-front is leaving a big dent in his chin ; 
the water from his hair is trickling down his neck; his shirt is 
open at the neck, showing his brown throat ; his sleeves rolled 
up to his elbows, displaying a pair of muscular brown arms; his 
eyes are wide open, staring down at the page, his eyebrows 
almost meeting over them in wrinkles which pucker his low fore- 
head ; his cheeks are now puffed out, now drawn in ; his mouth 
seems doing its best to cover the whole of his face by its distor- 
tions, but his stumpy inky fingers resolutely grapple the pen as 
in a vice, and the words are fast flowing from beneath it. 

And what is this important document upon which he is so 
busily engaged ? 

It is intended for no eye but that of her to whom it is 
addressed, but we may look over his shoulder without his know- 
ing. What we read is this. I correct the spelling, which was 
not of the best. 

“My (scratched out) DEAR L1z,—Don't think me bold-like in 
writing you a line. I hadn’t meant to, only I've got something 
particular to say to you—leastways, something as I wants to 
say, which I hope you won't take amiss, knowing as you do 
how pleased I'd have been to say what I’ve got to say if I could 
have seen you for a bit, which, as I can’t, I must write, though 
how I'll get it on to paper I don’t know, seeing I ain’t, as you 
know, anything of a scholar. Well, I saw the doctor to-night, 
and he told me about your wanting to go into the hospital, 
which, I says with him, would be best, perhaps. They’ll bring 
you round sooner there than anywhere. Don’t you remember 
how they pulled Will Breakneck through when he broke his 
collar bone in the thirty feet fall, and— But this ain’t what I 
wants to say. What it is, is this—don't read any more if you 
haven’t a mind—but I want to ask you if you’ve ever thought 
you'd like to marry me, leastways, if you'd like for us to be 
married now. I haven’t thought of it before, because I know I 
ain't the sort of fellow a girl like you'd care for. But you're ill 
now, and I thought it’d cheer you a bit if you had a friend you 
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could count on. I thought we’d get along—brother and _ sister, 
like, as you said—but you know now folks won't let us. It’d be 
different if you'd let me be someone nearer. Be my wife— 
marry me—I don’t ask nothing more ; I daresay you'll wonder 
why I ask at all. It’s because you seem so sad and lonesome ; 
you're ill makes you so, but I’m your only friend, and I want to 
help you, if only you'll let me. Marry me, and I'll work for you 
till I drop; we'd share together. I can earn enough for two. 
Will you let me? Will you trust me to do asI say? I only 
ask to marry you. I won’t say a word about love. I know 
yours is given, and if it wasn’t, I’m not the sort of fellow you’d 
choose. I only want to help you—to be your friend better than 
Iam now. When you are my wife, they won’t dare to say 
what they do now. What's the use of denying what they say. 
They wouldn't believe it. Why should they? It isn’t likely 
they'll think me better than other chaps. I know I'm only an 
ill-bred fellow, come from nobody knows where, a-going nobody 
cares. Why should they? You know what our life is? It 
don’t make us exactly gentlemen. I ain’t got none to speak up 
for me. I never set up for being better than I am, so how are 
they to know I don’t mean no harm by you. It ain’t for myself 
that I minds particular what they say. They might have 
known it was lies to speak of you as they do—lies, wicked, cruel 
lies, every word. I ain’t good at speechifying, but I do say this 
—I hope I may die straight off in the ring with the war-paint 
on, and that they'll bury me in it, if ever I give them reason to 
tell anything but lies of you. If you’d let me be your husband, 
they'd have to hold their tongues. Will you think over it a bit? 
Don’t hurry, and don’t think I'll think badly of you if you can’t 
say ‘yes. —Your obedient servant, JERRY BOLTON.” 


“ P.S.—Please excuse the blots and bad writing. If it is No 
—the answer—don’t say anything, we'll drop the subject.” 
That was all. 


A queerly-worded epistle, in very shaky writing, with a pretty 
liberal sprinkling of blots, and much scratching out and correc- 
tion where the pen had run away with the writer’s ideas, and he 
had had to pull up short. And yet, as one read it, one forgot 
the sorry performance it was—forgot the queer figure the writer 
cut--his strange costume—his plain looks—and remembered 
only the brave heart which was thus laid bare to the core. 

“T don't ask for love, for I know yours is given.” 


The sentence was a little tragic in tone, but it was the key to 
a riddle of a life which few could have given so readily. Jerry, 
Jerry—as you lay aside your pen at last, and say your task is 
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done, you little know that this bit of work would shame many a 
deed which is recorded on a roll of honour. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Spicer answered a ring at the bell 
of No. I9 Wicker’s Row. It was dark, and she could only see a 
coatless figure, who handed her a letter, saying— 

“ Be sure and give that to Miss Hartzmann,” and straightway 
vanished. 

The landlady turned the letter over and over, eyeing it with a 
curiosity peculiar to landladies. It was too late for her to take 
it up—indeed it was only by chance that it could have been 
delivered at the house, Mrs. Spicer being engaged in taking a 
last prowl round her premises before retiring to rest. 

She therefore laid the note on the hat-stand, where it would 
be sure to catch Sarah’s eye the first thing in the morning. 
This done, she retired to rest—of which, I fear, there was but 
little for two persons connected with the writing and sending of 
that same unpretending-looking note. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


“GO AWAY.” 


IT was the next day, about seven o'clock in the evening, when 
Jerry at last went to pay his promised visit. It may seem 
strange that, knowing what he did, he did not do so earlier; 
but although, as a rule, the worst is less hard to bear than 
suspense, in this case Jerry did not find it so. 

All the morning he had been restless and uneasy—full of all 
sorts of doubts and fears concerning his last night’s work, At 
one time he wished it undone—called himself a fool and all sorts 
of bad names for trying to force his attentions where he knew 
they were not welcome, if, after all, needed; at another, he per- 
suaded himself that he was right—that he had acted for the best, 
and Lizette would know that. Then again he recalled, word for 
word, what he had said in the letter—first terribly afraid that it 
might be misunderstood—that he had not said enough—that he 
had said too much ; then trying to reassure himself that it was 
what he meant, and if any harm were done, he would explain 
and correct all when he saw Lizette ; and then, again, remember- 
ing how poor a scholar he had shown himself—sorely afraid lest 
he, a great big clumsy ill-bred fellow that he was, had been too 
presumptuous. 

With such doubts and fears he tormented himself all day, 
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until at length, as no word or sign (as he had dared to hope 
might) had come from Lizette, he could control himself and his 
fears no longer. He would go and see her for the last time— 
beg her forgiveness for having worried her with his silly fancy, 
and say good-bye—for Dr. Woodward had named the following 
day for that of her removal to the hospital. 

Accordingly, as I have said, seven o’clock on that Sunday 
evening saw our hero once more seeking admittance at No. I9 
the Row. 

Sarah opened the door to him, and giving him no time to ask 
questions, told him, “ Miss Lizet was about the same, but he 
could go up; she was expecting him.” 

Expecting him! How those words sent Jerry’s heart thump- 
ing against his side, till it seemed, as he made his way upstairs, 
that he heard the sound of three steps instead of two. 

The tumult of feelings in his mind, the hopes and fears, now 
all mixed up together, can be better imagined than described. 

What if, after all, his letter had accomplished its purpose ? 
What if Lizette were not angry—what if—and at the thought 
his heart beat louder still, till he thought it would burst—what 
if Lizette had been waiting all day to give her answer? What 
if she were waiting even now to put the trust in him for which 
he had begged, waiting to say that little word “yes,” which 
meant so much to him? 

With a sudden bound he sprang up the remaining stairs, and 
reached the third landing. Here, without noticing the sad-faced 
woman, who passed him looking sadder and more weary than 
ever, he knocked softly at the front room door. 

A low “ come in” told him that his visit was indeed expected, 
and turning the handle with a hand that trembled slightly, so 
great had grown his excitement during those past few moments, 
he entered, then paused to let his eyes get accustomed to the 
uncertain light, for the days were beginning to draw in, and it 
was already getting dusk. 

After a moment, he saw Lizette lying on the couch by the 
window, her face turned to greet him, white and pain-drawn, 
reminding him forcibly of the day when he had first found her. 
And now was he come to claim her entirely, or to lose her for 
ever? The question was not to be answered immediately. 

Lizette might have been expecting him, but as to the waiting, 
that was quite another thing. 

Jerry waited for her to speak, I think, because he was afraid 
that if he opened his mouth his tongue would run away with 
his thoughts. Lizette’s greeting might guide him a little as to 
what he was to do. 
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She raised herself slightly, and held out her hand with a wan, 
feeble attempt at a smile. 

“It is very good of you to come to see me,” she said, with 
just a touch of sadness in her tone, to make it doubly sweet, at 
least to Jerry’s ear. 

“No it isn’t,’ he said deprecatingly. “I came because I 
thought you’d like me to, that’s all. At least,” thinking this not 
exactly the right way of putting it, “I came because—well,” in 
despair to find a better reason, “I came because I wanted to.” 

“ All the same, it is good of you,” repeated Lizette, as if she 
felt she must say something. There was a silence, to break 
which she said “ Won't you sit down ?” an invitation not usually 
necessary. 

“No, thanks. I ain’t going to stay long,” said Jerry, adding, 
thinking he saw a look of relief on her face, “I only ran in for 
a moment to see ”—he pulled up short, having nearly said what 
he did not mean to—* to see how you are.” And he went a 
step nearer. 

He forgot Sarah had already supplied his information. 

“T’m pretty well to-night, thank you—at least as well as I 
shall be, Dr. Woodward says, until they see what they can do 
for me at the hospital. But I’m afraid it won’t be any use. I 
shall never be any use in the world.” 

She spoke with such a return of her old desponding manner, 
that the hope which burnt in her listener's heart began to lose 
some of its brightness. 

“Don’t you fret,” he blundered out. “They’re mighty clever 
at these hospitals; they’ve pulled folks round as is been farther 
gone than you have. Look at Will Breakneck. How did you 
get bad all of a sudden again? I thought your back was get- 
ting quite strong.” 

As he looked towards Lizette for his answer, he saw a faint 
glow of colour rising to the pale face, which was suddenly turned 
away from him. He had touched on dangerous ground. 

He had, he knew, mentioned Will Breakneck in the letter. 
He waited a moment, thinking Lizette might say something on 
the subject, but she did not, and to cover the pause, he made 
some trivial remark about the weather, and for the next few 
minutes they spoke about any but the subject which each had 
in mind. 

Meanwhile, Lizette did not seem at her ease. She played 
nervously with a frill of her dress, and kept turning her face 
away, as if she did not care to meet his glance. 

And Jerry? Noting these signs with a quickness which was 
born of his mixed feelings, his heart, poor fellow, was slowly 
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sinking down into his boots. He stood leaning against the 
table, twirling his hat in his hands, and every moment feeling as 
if he must out with the question which was on his tongue. 

The time flew by in this fruitless chat, and still Lizette made 
no sign, said no word to revive the tast-dying hope. 

Silence meant the refusal of his proposal—so Jerry had willed 
it. But he had already began to think that a “ no,” no matter 
how uttered—even contemptuously or angrily—would have been 
better than this. 

He could see, even while she tried to speak calmly and quietly, 
that Lizette was excited and seemed to be holding herself in 
control. What should he do? While trying to answer this 
question—which of course took no little time—he wandered off 
into any amount of chit-chat, asking questions the answers to 
which he did not listen to, gave replies he did not intend, got 
confused, broke off suddenly in the midst of a long, dry tale he 
had drifted into, and relapsed into silence. Lizette in vain tried 
to rouse him. He seemed suddenly to have become dumb. He 
resisted her attempts with what seemed to her coldness, and 
even annoyance, until at last she too, with a heavy sigh, became 
siient. 

For some time Jerry sat staring stolidly at the shabby carpet 
at his feet, nursing his hat on his knees, for by this time he had 
sat down on the edge of a chair ina most uncomfortable posi- 
tion, longing to say what was in his mind,—to make this uncer- 
tainty sure. The suspense was terrible. The poor little 
flickering hope was fast dying away, smouldering into grey dull 
ashes. 

Presently he felt he could stand it no longer. He must either 
speak or go. He would do no good by hanging on by a straw. 
The good-bye must come. The sooner it was over the better. 
He rose suddenly—so suddenly indeed that Lizette started, 
and the ready colour flooded her face. 

This attack had evidently affected her nerves. 

“It’s getting late,” said Jerry, rubbing his hat vigorously with 
his sleeve, for the sake of venting his feelings in some action, 
“and I think I'll be going on home.” 

It was only a quarter past seven; but I suppose he wished to 
make up for his want of rest on the night before. 

A pause. Lizette did not press him to stay, or attempt to say 
good-bye. 

“There’s nothing I can do for you?” 

“ Nothing thank you” was the quiet reply—recalling that scene 
in the stables so manv days ago, when he had asked her those 
unnecessary questions, and she had answered just like this; only 
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now she seemed trying to battle against the hopelessness,— 
to speak almost indifferently. The words brought back that 
night vividly to his mind, and he felt the hope grow fainter and 
fainter, till there was nothing but a tiny spark left ; for keeping 
which alive he blamed himself severely. 

“Then I'll say good-bye,” he said, holding out his hand; 
“and mind, I'll always be your friend, whatever happens. [ma 
rough sort of chap, but I'll be ready at any time if you want 
help.” 

Lizette again said “Thank you” very quietly; but the thin, 
hot little hand which lay so passively within Jerry’s strong one 
trembled suspiciously. 

He had been holding it loosely, as if afraid to crush it, but 
now his clasp suddenly tightened. He would not go without a 
word. Suppose there had been some mistake—letters often get 
mislaid. Suppose this one had never reached—suppose, after 
all— Up flared the hope again. And Jerry asked abruptly— 
“You got my letter?” 

As he spoke, he looked down into the brown eyes which 
drooped suddenly under his gaze, and again Lizette turned 
her head away as she answered “ Yes.” 

Jerry waited, bnt silence followed the one word; and he knew 
he had had his answer; he knew that, though it pained Lizette 
to give it, for in his earnestness he had kept posession of her hand ; 
and though she tried to turn away he could see that strange 
determined look on her face, which made it impossible to doubt 
her intention. 

Jerry stood for a moment looking down at her in her helpless- 
ness, with a fierce, longing, hopeless look in his eyes. He felt 
somehow as if he could not take this answer. Why was he not 
allowed to give the help which was so much needed? Why 
must he go away when some one he loved was so lonely and 
friendless ? 

If she had only beenas gay and well as she had been a short 
week ago, he might have felt it less hard, but now that she was 
ill and in trouble, he felt he must make one effort. 

He would tell her to forget all about the letter, to come 
away with him somewhere, where the tales would not be known, 
where they would begin life again as brother and sister, let 
those think of harm who might. He would defy them; he 
would— 

The words of passionate entreaty were almost on his lips, but 
a glance at the white wan face stayed him. 

The thought of any breath of evil against Lizette seemed to 
hold him back. The choice was a hard one. Lizette decided it 
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for him. Looking up—perhaps wondering at his silence—find- 
ing her eyes fixed upon his with that strange look in them, she 
withdrew her hand suddenly from his and said hurriedly,— 


“Did you not say to me it was time for you to go? Do not 
let me keep you. Good-bye; and thank you for being so very 
kind for me.” 

Her voice faltered a little, and Jerry said gruffly, because of 
that lump which would rise to his throat,— 

“Don’t thank me, there ain’t no cause, and don’t worry your- 
self. You'll be all right after a bit. Don’t think anything more 
about me, as we can’t go on as we have. Don't be angry for my 
thinking about the marrying. I didn’t think you'd mind. I’m 
sorry what’s done can’t be undone. You aren’t angry with 
me—are you?” 

Poor Lizette! Her face was hidden in her hands now, lest he 
should see the flush of shame which flooded it. 

Angry with him! This was the last drop of bitterness. 

Lizette’s bosom heaved convulsively—she was fast losing all 
self-control. 

“TI didn’t mean to hurt you” said Jerry, his voice also 
beginning to shake. “Don’t fret, Liz, it’llall come right by-and- 
by when this has blown over.” 

Lizette once more held out her hand. 

“Good-bye” she said, and he knew she wished him to go 
“ Good-bye—for ever!” 

“ Good-bye, but don’t say for ever, Liz. We'll be friends at 
least. No one can say a word agin that. We'll meet again 
some day. I'llalways like to know how you're gettingon. You 
know I can't help this.” 

“No, no!” said Lizette, with a sort of despairing cry. “I 
know all of what you would say. Go now. Please go quickly.” 

The look of pain on her face was unmistakable. She had 
raised herself to a sitting position, and held out both her hands, 
as if to push him away. 

She did not mean to be unkind, and Jerry did not think her so, 
but his heart was very bitter as he turned to obey her. 

“ Good-bye” he said quietly once more. 

But something in his face must have touched Lizette, for she 
sprang to her feet. 

“ Jerry!” 

He turned and went slowly to where she stood holding out 
both her hands for him to take, with that pretty foreign gesture 
of which cold English manners had not yet broken her. 

“ Don’t think me to be ungrateful. I want to hope you may 
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be happy when you marry your wife. I do hope it indeed. 
Good-bye—my brother.” 

This was the last straw. Jerry did not say a word. The next 
moment he was gone. 

The girl, standing alone in the darkened room listened till the 
sound of the footsteps had died away on the stair, watched his 
figure, as slowly, like one returning from a long weary journey, 
he passed down the street, and was lost in the distance. 

Then she at last realised that she was truly alone, and forget- 
ting the lesson she had tried to teach herself in the dark hours 
of the night—the shame which she felt because of the secret in 
her heart—forgetting all else save that the good-bye so lately 
spoken might—nay, it almost seemed must be—for ever, she 
flung herself face downwards on the couch, and wept the first 
tears of womanhood—far, far more bitter than those of childhood, 
whose mind is scarcely yet its own. 


On the morrow, the parlour ladies, on their return from their 
morning constitutional, found a cab waiting at the door of No. 
19—a rare occurrence when they were not at home. 

The mystery was explained. As they passed up the stairs 
they met Dr. Woodward coming down, half supporting, half 
carrying a slight figure, whose white pain-drawn face, with the 
scar on one side, looked strangely pitiful. 

“Who can she be ?” whispered Miss Mary, the younger of the 
two maidens. 

“ Hush!” frowned her elder sister, marching straight on with 
an erect head, like a war-horse scenting powder. “It’s that girl 
Mrs. Spicer spoke of. I see she is going. I told the landlady 
if she did not, we should.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Mary, preparing to imitate her sister, but 
adding, with a second glance at the white face below, “but she 
does look ill, poor thing. And so young to be so wicked. And 
yet Dr. Woodward seems to treat her kindly, and Sarah tells 
me—” 

“Doctors have to do their duty among all sorts of people, 
and I wish, Mary, you would not listen to so many of Sarah’s 
tales. She is a low-bred, ignorant servant, and this girl is not at 
all deserving of your pity.” 

“Don’t you think some one ought to tell her how wrong she 
is ?” replied Mary. “Suppose I were to?” 

“Mary, what next? You seem to forget you are a member of 
the Female Mission.” 

It was Miss Henrietta who forgot this, but Miss Mary was 
awed, as she always was by the fact recalled to her mind, and 
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meekly followed her sister, thus losing a chance of doing a good 
action. 

By this time Lizette was being lifted by the doctor into the 
cab, for he had found her so weak that morning that he had de- 
cided to see her himself safely to the hospital, which was some 
distance from the town. It was only one of the many kind 
actions which will be put down to this good, if rough, man’s 
account. 

And so Lizette was going from the place which had been her 
home for so long. She could never have imagined how dear that 
poor little room on the third floor had come to be to her, until 
she came to leave it. She forgot that it is memories, not walls, 
which make a place “ home.” 

It seemed to her when she passed the threshold for the last 
time, that she was cutting away the last link between herself and 
every friend she had in the world, If only there had been some- 
one there to wish her Godspeed—to speak of the time when she 
should be out in the world again—if ever that should be—things 
would not have seemed so dreary. 

Even Sarah had not come to say good-bye. No doubt this 
was Mrs. Spicer’s doings: she never forgave the girl for her 
staunch defence of Lizette. But, all the same, it was hard to go 
without a word from anybody. It was harder still when in the 
hall to see those two old maids stare fixedly at her, whisper per- 
haps some comments upon her scarred face, and then turn their 
heads away, as if the sight of it was painful to them. 

How much would a word of pity have been worth to the poor 
starving heart. But a member of the l‘emale Mission has her 
character to look after; far more precious a duty than comfort- 
ing a stray, and to them, lost sheep. 

But some one else who, as she had been taken into her mis- 
tress’s service without any recommendation, and, furthermore, 
belonged to no Mission or Friendly Society, did the duty that 
her betters had left undone. 

Just as Dr. Woodward closed the cab door, with an injunction 
to the driver to drive as fast as he could, as the journey would 
rob him (the doctor) of far more time than he could conveniently 
spare, a big figure came flying from the house. It was Sarah, 
looking more “slavish” than ever, in a dirty cotton dress, tucked 
up to show a ragged petticoat, a dirtier apron, a begrimed pair 
of arms and face, and a duster over her head, beneath which 
short, greasy locks of hair were indiscriminately looped up by 
sundry very leaden-looking hairpins. 

How she had managed to escape from the supervision of Mrs. 
Spicer’s eagle eye was unknown, but there she was, clattering 
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down the steps, in her haste almost leaving behind one of her 
down-at-the-heel boots, the elastic of which was only called so 
by courtesy. 

“Stop a bit, cabby,” she cried, hailing that worthy with scant 
ceremony. “I ain’t agoing to let Miss Lizet go without saying 
good-bye.” 

With this she introduced her big shoulders and head into the 
cab, nearly crushing the window frame, and causing Dr. Wood- 
ward’s hat to fall into the bottom of the vehicle. 

“T couldn’t get away a minute sooner, or I’d have come like 
a shot. Missus has been that rampageous this morning. She's 
set her heart on doing a six weeks’ wash, though we only had 
one last Tuesday ” (the logic of this statement was hardly appa- 
rent), “and there won’t be no peace for the wicked till it’s done. 
I left her taking water out of the copper, that’s been agone and 
bust itself somewhere, and is aflooding the scullery. A nice 
mess : it'll take goodness knows how long to clean up ; but there, 
I knew as she couldn't leave off, so I run up to see yer. I’m 
awful sorry you're going, but when you comes out of the hospital, 
you'll let me know, won't you ?” 

It was plain by the way she was running on, that the girl was 
trying to hide her emotion; but now she paused for breath, 
dived into her pocket, and drew out a little flat pincushion made 
of two pieces of cardboard, covered with silk (now very faded 
and greasy) and sewn together. This she thrust into Lizette’s 
hand. 

“T wanted to give you something as a sort of keepsake like ; 
but this is all I’ve got. It ain’t much, but I’ve had so many 
‘breakages’ lately, missus says there's nothing to pay this 
quarter. I suppose she knows. Anyhow, this is all I’ve got, and 
you’re welcome to it. I'll take care of Whispy till Jack can 
have him” (the kitten had been bequeathed to the poor little 
blind boy who lived not many doors distant, that it might tend 
to cheer his days of loneliness and pain—this fact taking away 
some of Lizette’s regret at having to part with this little friend 
in her affliction). “He'll be safe enough with Jack; and 
they’re sure to take to each other, ’cos they aint either of ’em 
got noeyes. Mind youdon’t turn out of the hospital till you’re 
quite yourself again. Don’t let them doctors cheat you into 
believing you're all right ” (the representative of that faculty 
smiled at this compliment). “There’s missus a-hollering again ; 
good-bye, and mind you get all right quick—good-bye.” 

And although the sound of the warning voice was audible only 
to her own ears, which must have been sharpened by use, the 
girl turned quickly away. Lizette, however, bent forward with 
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a look of greater interest on her face than it had worn all day, 
and laid a detaining hand on the fat, besmeared arm. 

“Ts it not the habit to kiss the friends you like at parting,” she 
said, perhaps thinking of another good-bye which had been far 
more cold. 

Sarah paused, looked in at her with wide-open eyes which, 
instead of the usual sleepy expression, had a sort of “doggish ” 
dumb look in them. 

“Tm afraid ’'m not over clean,” she said, looking down at 
herself ruefully—the first sign she had ever shown of being 
conscious that her appearance was hardly what it might have 
been. 

“ That does not matter,” replied Lizette, without even smiling 
at the curious figure. 

Sarah took up the corner of her apron, rubbed her face vigo- 
rously with it, with the laudable intention, I suppose, of remov- 
ing some of its ornamental designs—a purpose which was 
defeated, owing to the ragged apron being in far worse plight. 

This done, she again thrust herself half-way into the cab, gave 
Lizette’s upraised cheek a sort of peck, meant, I suppose for a 
kiss ; then, perhaps touched by feeling it wet with the tears which 
would come from the homeless, friendless girl’s eyes, flung her 
arms impulsively round her neck, and repeated the caress with a 
warmth of which any one who had seen her a few moments before 
bending over the wash-tub, would have hardly deemed her 
capable. 

The next minute she was left standing on the pavement» 
looping up a stray tress of hair, of which she always had at 
least one loose, while she watched the cab slowly retreating in 
the distance. 

It was not until it had turned the corner that she became 
aware of that cry, “to arms!” “Sarah! Sarah!” and when she 
did at length turn indoors in obedience to it, there was what 
might have been described as a roadway running down amidst 
the smears and smudges on either cheek. 

As she vanishes in at the door of No. 19 Wicker’s Row, so 
she vanishes from this story. She is only a link in the chain 
which I have to forge. What afterwards became of her I know 
not. But it is to be hoped, for the sake of those who fear 
ghostly visitants on this earth, that she outlived her mistress, for 
certain it is, so strong was the power of that lady’s voice raised 
in the never-ceasing call of “Sarah! Sarah!” that, no matter 
how soundly she might sleep, it would not fail to bring some 
response, 

* » * * 
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Meanwhile Lizette was already on her way to the hospital to 
which, through Dr. Woodward’s kindness, she wss to be admit- 
ted. He had deemed the step necessary, as he feared, unless 
the case were properly attended to, it would develop some 
grave symptoms. 

In the ward to which she would be carried, the nurses were 
already preparing for her arrival, making ready two beds, Nos. 
98 and 99, which stand a Jittle apart, in a corner by themselves. 

In a little while along the street leading to the hospital came 
two figures—one, that of a tall, gaunt, raggedly-dressed man, 
with a strangely white, haggard look on his face—the other, that 
of a young girl, less poorly dressed, but none the less likely to 
excite pity. She was very pale, her eyes dull and sleepless- 
looking, her lips drawn now and then between her teeth, as if 
she was in pain, and it was casy to tell by the way in which she 
walked, dragging one foot wearily after the other, that the exer- 
tion was far too much for her. 

She passed at her companion’s side, but not close to him-— 
seeming, indeed, to widen the distance whenever she was able— 
although he from time to time turned and looked fearfully at 
her, as if fearing her strength might not last out, but she paid 
no heed. Once he spoke to her, told her to take his arm for 
support, but she drew back, shook her head, and struggled on. 

At the corner of the street someone brushed roughly against 
her, so that she staggered and would have fallen had not the tall 
man put out his arm to save her. At his touch she recovered 
herself by an effort, and leant against the wall near for support, 
motioning him away when he would have offered her any assist- 
ance. 

After a moment she was able to proceed, but still she refused 
the proffered arm, and they went on their way as before—one 
needing help, the other seemingly ready to give it, and yet far 
apart from each other. 

Just as they reached the hospital entrance, the cab containing 
our heroine drove up, and from it Lizette Hartzmann saw them 
part. The bell had already been answered, and the door stood 
open. Without a word or sign the girl would have entered, but 
her companion, who had stood watching her with a fierce, 
hungry look in his hollow eyes, sprang forward and laid a hand 
on her. She waited, but did not turn or look up at him, while 
he seemed to beg her to say something by way of farewell. 

“Say it now, for God’s sake. It may be the last time you'll 
have a chance. Before you’re well and strong, I may be gone. 
Don’t look like that. If you’re not afraid to die, why should I 
be? There’s the money for you safe and sure. It’s honest 
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enough at any rate. Say it now, won’t you?” The fierce 
light in his eyes grew brighter, and his face seemed to grow 
drawn and seared with a look of mingled agony and pleading. 
“ Say it, for God’s sake. It’s only a few words.” 

“JT can’t,” was the answer, in alow, almost stern tone “ 
can't say it.” 

And without a good-bye, or whatever it was he wished her to 
say, she passed in at the great door with her burden of suffering 
and sorrow. 

The man waited till she was really gone, then turned down 
the steps like one in a dream, and the next moment was lost in 
the crowd. 

Lizette saw all this, and wondered what this parting could 
mean—what were the words left unsaid—wondered if the girl 
had any more friends that she should refuse to say, “ Good-bye 
—God be with you,” to this one who had begged so hard for it. - 

A few moments later she was in the great big airy ward, in 
one of the two beds in the corner apart. The other one was 
also occupied, and as she laid her head upon the pillow, she 
found a face which seemed familiar to her looking at her across 
the narrow space which divided the two beds. The face was 
that of the girl who had entered before her. 

But Lizette was too weary from her journey, which had taken 
some time, to notice more than this, and she was too weary even 
to be very sad when Dr. Woodward said good-bye. 

The kind old man had done all he could for her, and now left 
her where she would have every attention and the best advice— 
in fact, she could not be in better hands. 

“99 is your number,” he said, looking down kindly at her. 
Then turned away, promising to come and see her whenever he 
had an opportunity. 

So when he had gone, Lizette cailed to mind how much she 
owed to him, and how cold and few her thanks had been. 

“Never mind,” she thought, turning her burning face over on 
the cool pillow—even so slight an action bringing one of the 
soft-footed, gentle-voiced nurses to her bedside with a cooling 
drink,—“ I will be more grateful when I see him again.” 

But the good old doctor never received her thanks. Only a 
few days later he went to where he would receive a higher reward 
for his good deeds—and they were many—than man could give. 

In rescuing from the very jaws of death a poor little gutter 
child—who spent the life he had saved in misery and sin, he fell 
a victim to the disease from which she was suffering And he 
who had fought the battle so manfully for many another poor 
soul—who might, perhaps, have wished that his skill had failed 
—was defeated and slain when he fought for himself. 
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His life had been a lonely—some said a cheerless—one, but 
one, at least, of those whom he had tended, whose suffering he 
had eased, whose sorrows he had cheered—the little disabled 
circus-rider—did not forget to pray that he might be accounted 
sound and able in soul by the greatest of all physicians. 

So died another of Lizette’s friends. And now indeed she 
was alone—for in spite of her good-natured offers, what could 
Sarah do ? 

Yes, Lizette was left alone in that great citadel of pain and 
suffering, where each subject pays silent homage to King Death, 
to slip down, down the narrow path to the unknown Land which 
lies beyond, to be snatched by firm, courageous hands and reso- 
lute, brave hearts, back from the shadowy portals, or to pass 
for evermore into the mighty stronghold from which there is no 
exit gate to earth. 

While on the first night the poor little fancy rider lay awake 
tossing and feverish, a loud cry of agony and fear broke the 
silence of the night, and woke many a weary slumberer from her 
rest. 

It came from the bed next to Lizette, in which the strange 
girl lay. She was asleep, and, no doubt, in her dreams was 
living over again some scene of terror in her life, for the cry was 
one of mental, not bodily pain. 

The nurses, keeping their patient watch, hastened with swift, 
silent steps to her, to hush and soothe her, gently and kindly, as 
a mother would her child. 

As one of these—a tall, graceful woman, with a calm, peaceful 
face—passed quickly by the two beds, which stood apart, her 
soft, clinging dress touched the foot of each, sweeping from the 
hooks to which they hung two small numbered cards. 

Not noticing what she had done she passed on out of the 
ward, to call for help toa poor soul whose sands of life were very 
low. 

A moment later, one of the younger nurses, a quick-looking 
girl, went by, picked up the cards, restored them to their places, 
and hurried on to her duty. 

m passed Lizette’s first night in the hospital, and many after 
ike it. 

The nurses remarked that no one inquired after her ; no one 
wrote to her, or sent her any of those little offerings which were 
showered upon the other patients by loving, anxious friends, who 
did what they could to ease the weary time of pain and suffer- 
ing ; no one came tosee her on visiting days. She seemed alone 
and utterly friendless. ‘They did not wonder at it, for they saw 
many sides of life in this world of suffering of theirs; and they 
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listened to many tales of sorrow and bitterness, and knew how 
much misery was possible. But they pitied her because she was 
so young, and were all the more gentle and tender with her 
because she had no one who seemed to care for her. 

They knew that trouble of the mind will stand in the way of 
recovery of the body, and they tried to draw trom her her 
history, to get her to speak of the sorrow which they fancied was 
hers, but she would tell very little—nothing, in fact, to give them 
any clue to work upon. 

She was patient always under the suffering she had to bear, 
never, complaining, but seeming weary—oh, so weary! Some- 
times she would talk in her sleep, now in her own language, now 
in droken English ; now mourning some one who must have died 
noc long before, and now telling some one to go away quickly, 
aid yet entreating him to stay—not to go, not to leave her. 

But a little later they saw that their help for the body was not 
needed. Another influence was at work. Wheels within wheels 
vere turning in that mysterious manner for which none can 
account. 

The two white faces resting on the pillows of those two beds 
in the alcove were often turned towards each other, as if drawn 
by the sympathy which the young and friendless and in trouble 
cannot but feel for each other. 

Scarcely a word, save good-morning or good-night, passed 
between them ; but Lizette never turned that way without find- 
ing the big grey eyes of the strange girl fixed upon her, as if 
yearning to speak to her, perhaps to tell the meaning of that 
cry in the night—the words she would not say to the gaunt, 
haggard-looking man. Then days of pain, which meant life or 
death, came to the quiet corner. Fever laid hold with a fiery 
hand, while to the other came new strength, new life. 

Hour by hour the nurses watched and tended them, never 
flinching from their task, working like the brave, good women 
that are to be found at such posts, which require a stronger spirit, 
or at least a more patient one, than even men can boast. 

And at length the turning-point came. Consciousness re- 
turned, and now weakness was the only thing to fear. With 
consciousness came thought, and the tongue which had before 
been silent now gave the poor heart relief. 

When the evening was drawing in, the two beds, which stood 
apart, were drawn closer together, and into one listening ear, in 
broken sentences, the tale of sorrow so long withheld was 
poured. 

And not too soon, if it was to be told at all, Not many days 
later, when those around slept the sleep which should end with 
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the morning, swift, silent footsteps passed down the ward, bear- 
ing a light burden with reverent, pitying hands, 

On the morrow there was but one bed in the alcove. 

And a few days later this was empty. One of the sufferers 
had gone out into the busy world to begin the struggle afresh ; 
the other was where strife and tumult are not, where “the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“SHE'S GONE!” 
AND where, meanwhile, was Jerry, he who had promised to be 
Lizette’s friend ? 

Two or three days after he had said good-bye to Lizette, he 
had an offer to join a good travelling show, which was being 
started by an enterprising manager, who had bought up Mr 
Petman’s “props,” the owner still being unable to take charge oi 
them himself. Indeed, very little hope was ever entertained of 
his being on the road again, so completely had the attack from 
which he suffered, told upon an already undermined constitu- 
tion. 

He was, therefore, left upon the tender mercies of his son-in- 
law and daughter, the former of whom must, I should think, 
have been at his wit’s end to know how to support this heavy 
responsibility. 

The turn which affairs had taken was any but the one he had 
looked forward to. He had expected to live upon the salary 
which he and his wife would receive for their services, until the 
time when Mr. Petman might give him a share in the show, 
which, later on, he (Hermann) hoped to get into his own hands 
entirely. 

So much he calculated upon gaining by this marriage. Added 
to this, there was the report that Miss Petman was heiress to a 
good fortune on her old aunt’s death, which might serve as an 
additional prop to lean upon. Carl, however, did not place 
much faith in it. But it so happened that matters turned out 
the reverse to what he had expected. 

His plans about the show were brought to naught, and he was 
fast beginning to think the whole affair of his marriage a most 
disagreeable affair—having to work for his relations did not svit 
him at all, and Mr. Petman seemed to have known how to spend 
as well as gain—when a turn of fortune’s wheel befriended him, 
one, perhaps, of the least deserving of her slaves. 
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Aunt Betty, the aunt—that is, the only one whose worldly 
possessions entitled her fo be remembered by her relatives—died 
suddenly, leaving the whole of the same worldly possessions— 
which she would very much liked to have taken with her if she 
could—to her niece, who by a number of little artifices and ways 
had managed to make the old lady believe that she was very 
fond of her, independently of her money. 

At any rate, somehow the matter was brought about, and Carl 
Hermann found himself the fortunate husband of a lady worth 
as many hundreds a year as he had formerly received tens from 
her father. His pride in his wife, and his own good sense in 
having married her, revived like magic before the touch of 
wealth, and he became straightway the most devoted of spouses. 

In less than no time—that is, rather sooner than one would 
have imagined so devoted a niece would have got over her rela- 
tion’s death—the manager’s daughter was established in a 
handsomely-furnished house in St. John’s Wood, where, with 
what seemed unbounded wealth, added to a certain showiness of 
person and manner, the manager’s daughter was soon in the full 
tide of fashion, a very gay star in the firmament of society. Her 
husband grew more proud of her than ever, and a goodly number 
of admirers soon made the lady’s heart rejoice by the homage 
paid to her. 

Meanwhile, how did Mrs. Hermann fulfil her filial duty? Her 
father, of course, was provided for by her, and if anyone—of 
course of his old friends—he was not known in society—had 
inquired after his welfare, they would have been informed that 
he was as well as could be expected—as well, in fact, as every 
comfort could make him. 

But where was he? Living with his daughter, to be sure. 
And yet not one of the grand guests who came and went from 
it ever seemed to know of his existence. You see, their rooms 
were never higher than the fourth floor in the lofty mansion ; 
they never even so much as glanced up to where the stairs led 
still upwards. The servants, of course, slept in small low rooms 
on the top storey. 

But there was one room which was tenanted day and night by 
a helpless, feeble old man, who had only just sufficient strength 
to crawl from his bed to the arm-chair near the window, from 
which he looked out upon the busy world of fashion which rolled 
by below. 

His room had formerly been on a lower floor, but it had been 
wanted for visitors, and he had been gradually shifted higher 
and higher up until he was lodged with the servants next the 
roof, 
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At first his daughter had paid him all the little attentions their 
relationship demanded, but as the number of stairs between their 
apartments increased, so also did the distance between their 
respective positions. 

The child was the handsome, rich Mrs. Hermann; the father 
the broken-down circus proprietor, whom nobody knew and 
nobody troubled about. She drove about in her carriage and 
pair, gorgeously dressed, surrounded by every luxury; he was 
left to the mercy of the servants, who, to do them justice, did 
their duty so far as they were bound todo. He was not, as 
might have been expected, very grateful for the services they 
rendered, and entirely destroyed any pity which one or two of 
the better-hearted ones might have felt for him, by his savageness 
of temper and coarse, vulgar manners. 

It was hardly to be expected it would have been otherwise. 
He was not the sort of man to reform his ways, because he was 
laid on his back and could not help himself. There was a sort 
of dogged defiance about him which forbade any hope of his 
developing a Christian spirit. 

His life, too, in the little room was not calculated to soothe 
one who had formerly held reins of power. His only enjoyment 
—books, and all intellectual enjoyments, were forbidden him— 
was to sit in his arm-chair—a crippled, almost deformed figure, 
all his robustness gone, and listen to the sounds of gaiety and 
mirth going on down below. 

It is little wonder his thoughts were bitter, and that when— 
made aware by some chance word of her ill-filled duty—his 
daughter, radiant in some grand costume in which she was just 
off to some high festival, would slip unobserved by her guests up 
the narrow staircase to his room, that she met with little return 
for her condescension in having paid the visit, than cross words, 
ill-natured sneers and jeers, which made the interview anything 
but an agreeable one. 

But we must leave the happy young couple to their gaieties, 
and return to Jerry. He rather preferred the roving life of a 
travelling show to remaining in the same dull town, where, now 
that he had no visits to pay, no sister to look after, the days 
seemed to go very slowly. 

He did not exactly know what good he would do by staying 
where he was, for the memory of his last letter and that last 
visit to Wicker’s Row seemed to have placed an impassable 
barrier between him and Lizette. 

She knew his secret now, and was pained, if not angry, because 
of his presumption ; and how could they go back to the old 
relations, even if “the world” would have let them ? 
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Jerry tried to face the situation bravely—tried to find its 
bright side, but—I am bound to confess it—was in his heart 
utterly wretched and miserable. 

He tried, for the sake of his work, to keep up an appearance 
of being the same as usual, and did his best to believe that the 
opening of the old wound had brought back none of the old 
smart and pain, trusting to time to heal it again, though never in 
this life would the scar be effaced. 

About this time, too, he was deprived of the friendly inter- 
course which he had formerly had with his landlady’s niece. 

I do not exactly know how it came about; but a tew days 
after Lizette left the Row, a story got circulated among Miss 
Jane’s friends, which led to some doubts as to the authenticity of 
her reported relations with the circus clown. It seemed that in 
sweeping his room the young lady’s aunt discovered the remains 
of a large quantity of writing paper, which had not been so 
entirely destroyed as to prevent their being placed together in 
order to ascertain their contents. 

The result was a disclosure which led Mrs. Wippington to 
question her niece rather closely as to exactly how far her sup- 
posed suitor had “ gone.” 

The answer she received, not being, as she had hoped it might 
have been, sufficient to found a breach of promise case upon, she 
coolly told her niece that she had been a fool, and informed her 
of her discovery. 

Miss Jane’s feelings can better be imagined than described. 
She had hysterics for one whole day—laid on a couch with her 
back hair down, at least, what of it was her own—and wept 
“ quarts,” as one of her boy cousins described it. 

At the end of that time, maidenly pride came to her aid. 
She called Jerry a base deceiver, and sundry other melodramatic 
names, which would otherwise have astonished him could he have 
heard them, and decided to turn her attention once more to the 
barber’s assistant. 

To this end, that very evening she paid a visit to his master’s 
shop to purchase a pot of bear’s grease, a pomade which he had 
often recommended to her in days gone by—to which days she 
was going to refer with tears and sighs—laying the blame of the 
coldness between them on his shoulders, for not having taken a 
firm “no” for a trembling “ yes.” 

But, alas! how bitterly were her hopes doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Entering the cutting and shaving saloon, kept (of 
course), by an Italian (I never could understand why 
the trades of hair-cuttting, umbrella mending, and ice selling, 
seem to be devoted to Italians),.she found her ci-devant admirer 
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engaged in operating upon the abundant tow locks of a young 
lady, with whom it was plain to see he was on no ordinary terms 
of acquaintance. Poor Miss Jane, he only bowed quite coldly 
and stiffly to her, and continued brushing the flaxen locks of the 
other young lady with great care, all the while whispering to her, 
and seeming quite to have lost his former bashfulness. 

Miss Jane controlled herself sufficiently to make her purchase 
from another assistant, and then turned to leave the shop at 
once, and for ever. She had sense enough to see that her 
running was over in this field. But she was not to get off scot 
free. Noticing her presence, the baby with the tow hair looked 
up into her admirer’s face (such he undoubtedly was), and with a 
smile of childlike simplicity, asked some question which was 
evidently relative to the glossy coil of hair which Jane wore 
beneath her hat, and which the barber's assistant had formerly 
professed to look upon as her own. 

Now, however, he gathered his last love’s abundant tresses in 
his hand with a caressing gesture, and said, with a professional 
shake of the head—*“ Oh, dear no—false —all but the top roll.” 

Poor Miss Jane, how she managed to get out of the shop she 
never knew. She had a dim recollection of seeing the assistant 
fling the soda-doctored tresses of the baby-faced girl over her 
shoulders, with a murmur of admiration at the thick veil it 
made, while she looked after the retreating figure of the bear’s 
grease purchaser with a glance of positive horror at anyone being 
so base, so depraved, as to wear false hair. 

I may say that, all unknown to her, Miss Jane was avenged in 
this quarter at least. 

The continual immersion in soda had, later on in years, when 
baby-face was Mrs. Barber’s assistant (her husband never rose), 
the effect of turning the flaxen locks a brilliant shade of red. 
In alarm, the lady tried every means to make it return to some 
more becoming hue, with the effect of making it come out in 
handfuls, until she became so bald she was reduced to wearing 
a wig, or going about looking somewhat like a bald canary. 

Miss Jane, however, never knew this, and her heart was very 
bitter that night. When she returned home from Signor 
ellis that night, she determined, however, to bear up,-—to 
invent some story to account for Jerry’s (supposed) heartless 
conduct. 

Her aunt, however, saved her the trouble of putting her imagi- 
nation to work, by telling the truth to a very old friend. The 
result of this was that Miss Jane suddenly discovered she was 
very much needed by her family, and departed in some haste to 
gratify their desire. 
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The truth was, her aunt’s abode was rather “too hot” for her, 
and so she left. Jerry was rather surprised to hear of her flight, 
but not being just then given to hold much communication with 
those around him, he never learnt the truth of the matter, which, 
perhaps, for his peace of mind was just as well. For there is no 
knowing but that in his then unsettled state of mind, the know- 
ledge of what his unreturned love for Lizette had cost him, 
rather than have anyone endure like pain for his sake, he might 
not have offered himself as a sacrifice for a fault he had not com- 
mitted—and married Miss Jane. 

The saints forbid ! 


Fortunately there was no occasion for the saints to trouble 
themselves, as the banns were never put up. Nothing just then 
was farther from Jerry’s thoughts than the idea of marrying. 
He had made up his mind completely, now that he had missed 
his turn, and he meant to “cut” the business entirely, and get 
along through life as best he could with his old tricks and turns, 
ready to wait quite patiently till he got the signal for his hand- 
over-hander into the next world. 


Meanwhile he tried to take up his old ways just as he had 
left them off before Lizette had come and changed him from 
what he was, but it was a hard task, and he had to struggle man- 
fully on. 

The worst of it was, that there seemed no end for him to 
work, for every one knows how listlessly we fight when defeat and 
conquest are alike of little value to us. 

When Lizette should be well again, there might be some 
interest in keeping guard over her from the distance, but till 
then there was nothing for him to do but to wait. He had been 
to see Dr. Woodward, who had wished to hear personally from 
him the result of the interview which he had advised him to have 
with Lizette, but already the doctor was sickening with the 
disease which was to take him from the midst of his work. He 
could therefore only send down a message to Jerry, who went 
away repeating the No. 99 to himself, and the assurance he had 
received that Lizette was well cared for where she was, and that 
there was very little to fear. 

He would have liked to have gone to inquire himself at the 
hospital, but it seemed like distrusting the doctor. Besides, 
there was the memory of that “Go away—oh, please go away,” 
and the motion of the thin white hands, seeming to tell him he 
was not needed. 

Dr. Woodward had promised to let him know if he could be - 
of any use, or if Lizette should take a turn for the worse, and 
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had also promised to see what he could do towards getting her 
some light employment when she left the hospital. 

So Jerry trusted to him, not thinking that the enemy he 
dreaded for others was already overtaking the old man. 

Three weeks went by—a long time when it means the record 
of the journey along the narrow path of sickness; and as 
there were no news, Jerry knew things were going on all right. 

A day or two later, however, he began to think he was silly 
to trust so blindly to fate. Supposing the doctor were worse, 
unable to let him know if anything were wrong—supposing the 
grave symptoms which he had feared, had developed in Lizette’s 
case—supposing—Jerry did not wait for many more suppositions, 
but, full of fears, started off to the doctor’s house. He reached it 
only to hear that the old man was dead. 

Jerry was unfeignedly sorry to hear this, for he knew how 
good a friend Lizette had lost. But he did not stay even for 
regrets, but started off at once to the hospital, determined to 
gain some news of the sick girl, trusting, hoping that the fore- 
boding of evil in his heart would prove but the idle fancy of his 
weary brain. 

Why should there be anything to dread? Dr. Woodward had 
only said there might be something serious come of this second 
attack,—that fever was above all things to be feared—but he 
might have been wrong. 

Yet his heart was beating fast as he mounted the stone steps 
of the hospital, and made his way to a little room where one or 
two gentlemen were talking together, and where, at a small table 
busily writing was a young man to whom he addressed his 
inquiry. 


(Zo be continued.) 

















A PLEA FOR THE INNOCENT. 
By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 





PEOPLE who cannot pun pretend to despise punning, and quote 
a saw which suggests that a punster is likely to be a pickpocket. 
But there are puns and puns. There are puns so flavoured with 
the salt of wit as to be hardly distinguishable from wittiest epi- 
grams. There are puns so humorous that he who is not amused 
by them must be as insensible to humour as an oyster. There 
are puns which are only word jinglings, mere ear-ticklers, but 
surely the ear-tickling of such punsters is preferable to that of the 
orators who spout frothy rant and suppose it is rhetoric, and who 
imagine that squib and cracker perorations are bursts of eloquence. 
Also there are stupid puns, at which only idiots can laugh, and 
execrably bad puns at which only viciously minded fools can 
giggle. I am about to quote one of the vile sort. Half-a- 
dozen men dined and wined together ; and at the suggestion of 
one of them, who is the author of several unacted burlesques, 
there was a game at punning. The word chancery was given, 
and he who had to pun on it said: “ All law is chance and equity 
is chance awry.” Iam not bound to say who perpetrated that 
pun, but without fear of serious contradiction I emphatically 
aver that it was execrably stupid. An Englishman need not 
be a lawyer to know that in the common law the element of 
chance is really fractional, minutely fractional, so far as the law 
is concerned, the uncertainty being due to the disputability as to 
the facts. So it is with equity, about the doctrines of which there 
is no doubt, but their just application to the facts of a case is 
often very difficult, and that involves uncertainty as to the judg- 
ment. A case argued in Court is never exactly on all fours with 
a decided case, and I as a layman have often been amazed at the 
number of cases relevantly cited in respect to a single point. 
Thus a judgment may involve the close consideration, the care- 
ful construction, and the cogent application of a score of other 
judgments. 

1 heard the late Lord Lytton, when presiding at a school 
festival, say that the best way to learn logic, to acquire the art 
of reasoning aright, was to study the Latin grammar. Doubtless 
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that was a true and wise observation, but it seems to me that he who 
is not content with an elementary knowledge of logic,and desiresto 
most highly cultivate his reasoning faculty, should devote some 
portion of his time to the study of law, and I do not mean the 
reading of text books only, though thatisan excellent mental exer- 
cise, but also the studious reading of the reports of current cases. 
I venture to assert that a man who from month to month care- 
fully read the Law Journal Reports would acquire a mental 
acumen not attainable by any other study, and let me add that 
not being a lawyer, he would soon find the reading of the reports 
one of his most pleasurable recreations. I mention the Law 
Journal Reports because that admirable work was a great insti- 
tution long before the Law Reports were thought of, and is still 
unequalled for comprehensiveness and lucidity. 

Law, though the perfection of reason, the most perfect produc- 
tion of reason, may be, and indeed often is imperfect. Laws 
are made for men and not men for laws—such at least is the 
principle of English law ; and hence our laws are mostly customs 
to which the authority of law has been given. The condition of 
society changes, and the laws to be suitable must also be changed. 
Not the principles of the law, but their application, and the 
methods of application. Sometimes, too, a law is the embodi- 
ment of an error utterly discordant with recognised principle. Soa 
man may be a law reformer, though he is unwilling that the laws 
of England shall be changed, is implacably opposed to any radical 
change, to any change whatever in the fnndamental principles of 
the law. Nothing can be fairer than the principles of the English 
criminal law, though we all know that the law itself is disfigured 
by apomalies, and that it is here and there at variance more or 
less complete with the fundamental principles of English justice. 
The grand scheme of codification and reform has been shelved 
for several years, andthere is no present prospect of any pro- 
gress being made with it. Perhaps in this as in other matters 
we shall have to be content with bit by bit reform, and if so an 
early instalment might well be the adoption of changes that are 
needful forthe protection of the innocent, for the English criminal 
law is wonderfully considerate to the guilty, and in some points 
for the sake of the guilty it appears to care but little for the 
guiltless, or how much they suffer from the guilt of others. 
That is why I have ventured to pen this plea for the innocent. 

The sporting phrase “give it law,” meaning that the creature 
to be pursued is to have a start, and some chance of escape from 
the pursuit, is undoubtedly derived from the fact that the 
criminal is by the law given a chance of escape from the pursuit 
of justice. Criminals have not so much law as they had when 
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a flaw in the indictment got them off, and when a code only fit 
for a semi-barbarous age, a code that inflicted the death penalty 
for many offences against property, made both judges and juries 
glad of an excuse to set the prisoner free. But there is a consider- 
able survival of law, in the sporting sense of the word, for a 
criminal. What was the origin of giving criminals a chance of 
escape from the pursuit of justice? The English always have 
been, even as they now are, a law-respecting people. They have 
most patiently endured bad laws. but have been quickly goaded 
by the mal-administration of the law, or by the violation of the 
law, to insurrection, rebellion, and revolution. In England there 
has never been any sympathy with law breakers, and the giving 
criminals a chance of escape was not for the sake of the guilty, but 
designed as a safeguard for the innocent. That was doubtless the 
intent of those laws of criminal procedure that are now, I submit, 
injurious and indefensible. It has been held that the escape of 
ten guilty is better than the wrongful conviction of one innocent. 
It might perhaps be argued that it is better to run the risk of 
making one martyr, than to avoid it by incurring the peril of ten 
guilty persons escaping the meet punishment for their offences, 
but certain it is that the law ought to aim at ensuring the 
conviction of the guilty and acquittal of the innocent. I quite 
understand how in past times there was an impression that for 
the protection of the innocently accused it was expedient to shut 
the mouths of all prisoners on trial. In those days if there had 
been the right to question prisoners, might it not have been used 
as an excuse for compelling the accused by torture or the terror 
of torture to profess to be guilty, however guiltless? Peine forte 
et dure was the punishment for refusing to plead to an indictment 
for felony, and in its worst development, consisted in laying a 
heavy iron weight on the body of the prisoner until he pleaded 
or was crushed to death. Might not peive forte et dure, which was 
not abolished until the grandfather of Queen Victoria had been 
twelve years on the throne, have been used for compelling 
prisoners to answer artfully-framed and entrapping questions, 
if there had been the right to question? So sealing the lips 
of the prisoner on trial was no doubt devised for the protection of 
the innocent, but does not the practice now-a-days tend to help 
the escape of the guilty, whilst in regard to the innocent it 
increases the peril of wrongful conviction? It supports the 
theory that the “giving law to criminals” originated in the 
earnest desire to protect the wrongfully accused. 

There is now a perception, as yet a faint perception, that it is 
neither just nor expedient to close the mouth of the accused, and 
there isin special cases a modification of the law, but I feel per- 
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suaded that if the subject were duly considered there would be 
a complete change in all cases. A wrongfully accused person 
has nothing to lose, and may have much to gain, by being a 
witness on his own behalf. I say a witness, for the privilege of 
being allowed to make a statement would be a concession of 
little value, since that can be, and is done, generally indirectly, 
but eftectively, by counsel on the prisoner’s behalf. It would be 
a concession of the greatest value if the prisoner could be a 
witness. I do not propose that the prisoner shall be compelled to 
give evidence, but that the responsibility of not doing so shall rest 
on him. The prisoner should be the last witness called for the 
defence, called by the Court if not called by the defending 
counsel, and if he decline to be examined that would be his 
affair, and he must abide by the impression produced by the 
refusal. If he assented to bea witness he would be examined 
by his counsel, cross-examined by the prosecuting counsel, and 
have to answer any questions put to him by the judge, or by the 
jury, with the sanction of the judge. Surely it is not the 
innocent, but the guilty who would object to the examination ; 
and I think that those who have been present at criminal trials 
will agree with me that the ordeal of examination would often 
prevent the escape of the guilty, and not less frequently save the 
innocent from conviction. It has been said that the innocent 
prisoner might be made to appear guilty by the ruthless cross- 
examination of the prosecuting counsel, but nothing is more con- 
spicuous in our Courts of Justice than the almost judicial impar- 
tiality of counsel when they appear for the prosecution. It is the 
duty of the prosecuting counsel to put the evidence for the prose- 
cution as strongly and clearly as he can to the jury, and he does 
so, but he never tries to strain the evidence against the prisoner ; 
he will if he can get a verdict ger fas but not fer nefas, for he is 
mindful of the presumption of, law that until a man is found guilty 
he is presumably innocent, and aiso that he, the prosecuting 
counsel, represents the Crown, and that the sole desire of the 
Crown is that justice may be done, that the prisoner, if guilty, 
may be convicted, and if innocent, acquitted. There would be 
no danger of an unfair cross-examination, for even if the prose- 
cuting counsel inadvertently put an unfair question, the judge 
would intervene, and both the examination and the cross-exami- 
nation would be rigidly restricted to matters that directly con- 
cerned the charge against the prisoner. Closing the mouths of 
prisoners on trial aids the guilty to escape, increases the jeopardy 
of the innocent, and 1 cannot imagine any valid argument in 
support of “giving such law” to the guilty, especially as it is 
most detrimental to the innocent. 
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Before the magistrate the mouth of the accused is not so ab- 
solutely closed and he may speak if he chooses, but he is warned 
that what he says will be taken down, and may be used against 
him. What is the object of the caution? To prevent the 
accused saying something that may incriminate him, and it is 
not likely that the statement of an innocent person will be in- 
criminatory. So the consequence of the warning is to protect the 
guilty from spoiling one of his chances of escaping from the 
pursuit of justice, It looks as if the aim of the law was not to 
protect the innocent and to punish the guilty, but to give the 
criminal a chance of offending with impunity. Even though it 
may be better that ten guilty should escape rather than one 
innocent person should be wrongfully convicted, still the escape 
of the guilty is an evil since it fosters the criminality of the 
criminal, and in regard to the tempted renders the criminal law 
less deterrent and consequently less preventitive. And further, 
the law that is given to the English criminal does not protect the 
guiltless, but increases their difficulties in proving their innocence. 
Can any reasonable man doubt that frankness helps the cause of 
the innocent, and that guilt is veiled by silence. The English crimi- 
nal law gags the accused during trial, and at the preliminary 
stage it is the function of the magistrate to deter the innocent 
from speaking, and to warn the guilty that it is perilous for him 
to open his lips. 

The grand jury system is also kind to the guilty and unkind to 
the innocent. The grand jury finds a true bill, or does not find 
a true bill, solely on some evidence for the prosecution, but does 
nothave before it any evidence for the defence. I shall be told that 
the function of the grand jury is not to try the accused, but to 
decide if there is or is not prima facie evidence to warrant the 
accused being put upon his trial. Precisely, but is it not rather 
hard that an innocent person who could readily rebut the prima 
facie evidence for the prosecution should not be allowed to do so, 
and consequently have to endure the pain and indignity of 
standing in the dock? On the other hand, the system gives the 
guilty an additional, though it is a slight, chance of escape, for 
the prima facie evidence may not seem strong to the jurors, and 
the bill may be thrown out. I was ona grand jury, and for two 
days we had been finding true bills at a rattling pace when a 
witness came before us who had evidently been refreshing, and 
treated us witha lack of the profound respect to which grand 
jurors feel themselves entitled. In that case we did not find a 
true bill, and my impression is that the accused escaped the peril 
of trial on account of the disrespectful manner of that exces- 
sively refreshed witness. But I only mention the grand jury 
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system to point to the fact that in that stage also a silence is im- 
posed on the accused which may help the guilty, but which 
cannot help and may inflict needless harm and indignity on the 
innocent. 

Why is there not a Criminal Court of Appeal? In a civil case 
in which a few pounds and costs are at stake the defeated litigant 
can appeal, but from a verdict that consigns a man to penal ser- 
vitude, and utterly crushes him, there isno appeal. The Home 
Secretary is an informal Appeal Judge, and I presume it is very 
exceptional that his intervention is not invoked in respect to 
death sentences, and he can also interfere with other sentences. 
The Home Secretary has become the censtitutional administra- 
tor of the prerogative of mercy, and in that capacity reviews 
verdicts of guilty, and he can remit the sentence, partly or 
wholly. I had occasion to go to the Home Office to present 
a ponderous petition on behalf of a gentleman who was 
incarcerated as a first-class misdemeanent for libel. I, accom- 
panied by the manager of the journal, was received by the late 
Mr. Mackonokie, whose courtesy and intelligence were im- 
pressively conspicuous. He listened to my statement, and 
allowed me to argue one or two points to which he referred. It 
seemed to me most anomalous that I, not a learned counsel but 
an unlearned layman, should be conducting an appeal against the 
decision of a Court of Justice, and that the Court of Appeal was 
a Home Office official, well versed indeed in the law, but still not 
invested by law with any judicial authority. Mr. Mackonokie 
said he would mention the matter to the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Cross) but he added that Mr. Cross had already spoken to the 
judge who tried the case (Lord Chief Justice Cockburn) and 
that the Chief had stated that there was no ground for the re- 
mission of the imprisonment. Another anomaly! What would 
be thought in a civil case of an appeal from the decision of a 
Court of Law being to the judge who had tried the action? No 
more upright judge ever sat upon the seat of Gascoigne than Sir 
Alexander Cockburn, and I am confident he would have depre- 
cated the anomaly of an appeal being virtually decided by the 
judge who had tried the case, for he was always zealous in assert- 
ing and protecting the right to justice. A Criminal Court of 
Appeal is so requisite that, in lieu of it, the Home Secretary, who 
is the constitutional administrator of the prerogative of the 
mercy of the Crown, has to act as a kind of Criminal Appeal 
Court, and he, it being the best course he can adopt, consults 
the judge who tried the case, so that the appeal is virtually from 
the judge in wig and gown, to the same judge when he is out of 
courtand not judicially ro bed. Why is there not an open Court of 
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Appeal and the right of appeal in criminal as well as in civil cases ? 
Does the law care so much more for property than for the liberty, 
and even the life of the subject ? That is not so. One reason as- 
signed for not having a Court of Criminal Appeal is, that it 
would be anomalous not to give a right of appeal against an 
acquittal as well as against a verdict of guilty, and yet it would 
not do to violate the fundamental law that no man shall be in 
peril of being twice tried on the same charge. But laws being 
made for men and not men for laws there is nothing objec- 
tionable in the law being adjusted to the special circumstances, 
and to giving an appeal to both sides in civil actions, whilst, 
since a man must not be in peril of being put on trial a second 
time for the same charge, restricting criminal appeal to appeals 
against convictions. But surely it must be admitted that a 
Court of Criminal Appeal would be a far greater boon to the 
innocent, who were wrongfully convicted, than to the guilty 
who were justly convicted. I grant that right of appeal to a 
Court of Justice would give a little more law to the guilty, 
another though very slight chance of escape ; but it is the inno- 
cent and not the guilty who suffer severely and cruelly from 
there not being a Court of Criminal Appeal, for it is the 
innocent, and not the guilty, who are likely to be benefited by 
further investigation. I suppose there would have been such a 
Court but for the assumption that it would be anomalous to 
permit an appeal against conviction and not against acquittal, 
and yet even the guilty should not be in peril of a second trial on 
the same charge. Human laws have to be adapted to human 
fallibility, and the element of expediency has to be admitted. J 
hold it to be a wise law that the verdict of acquittal should be 
final, though it would be more in accord with the moral law if ° 
the principle of the Scotch not proven verdict was adopted in 
all cases, for it seems fundamentally wrong that a man who has 
been tried—say for murder—and acquitted, cannot be tried 
again, though most conclusive evidence of his guilt is brought to 
light. However, I do not deny the expediency of an acquittal 
being final, but why therefore should a verdict of guilty be final ? 
Why should there not be a right of appeal to a judicially consti- 
tuted Court of Justice? The guilty would rarely have a chance of 
gaining by it, but for the innocent it is a most expedient right. 

I may here remark that in every stage the innocent have to 
suffer from the peculiarities of the law or of the constitution. 
For example, if the innocence of a convicted person is proved 
beyond all controversy he cannot be judicially declared guiltless, 
but can only receive a free pardon, be formally pardoned by the 
mercy of the Crown in respect to the offence he did not commit. 
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It may be said that the release from punishment is the same 
whatever may be the formal terms of it, but I contend that it is 
hardly fair to an innocent man when his innocence has been 
proved that he should receive a free pardon in regard to a crime 
he did not commit instead of release by right because he was 
guiltless and was wrongfully convicted. If there were a Crininal 
Appeal Court the Crown could at any time have a convict re- 
tried, and if the new trial resulted in the vindication of the 
innocence of the prisoner there would be a verdict of not guilty, 
in licu of the free pardon fiction. 

A wife or husband is not a qualified witness in the Criminal 
Court. It is said that the testimony would be prejudiced. But, 
a presumption of prejudice, for or against the accused, applies to 
other witnesses, and it is for the jury to consider it in estimating 
the value of the evidence. It is said that it would be cruel to 
compei a husband or wife to give evidence. I grant that, and I 
do not suggest that the prosecution should have the right to call 
husband or wife, or that the accused should be compelled to do 
so, but I maintain that the accused ought to have the right to 
call any person as a witness, who may help the defence. Now, a 
wife would often be a material and important witness, and why 
should she not be called on behalf of the accused, if the accused 
thinks it will help himto rebut the evidence against him? It would 
be an unpleasant privilege for the guilty, because the cross-ex- 
amination of the wife would, in such a case, be likely to help the 
prosecution and not the defence, and if the wife were not called 
the jury would probably draw an inference unfavourable to the 
prisoner. The wife often, vo/ens volens, knows much about the 
guilty conduct of her husband, and I admit that the denial of the 
right to call the wife as a witness—the same observation applies to 
the calling of the husband—is a boon tothe guilty. But I pro- 
test against the denial of a right to the accused which would be a 
boontothe innocent by giving him abetterchance to escape wrong- 
ful conviction, because the concession of the right would render 
the escape of the guilty more difficult. I hold that the object 
of the law should be to do all that is possible to insure the con- 
viction of the guilty, and the acquittal of the innocent. Not 
allowing the husband or wife to be a qualified witness in the 
Criminal Court is beneficial to the guilty and injurious to the 
innocent. Unhappily, as I have pointed out, it is not inconsis- 
tent with the English Criminal law to give the guilty a chance 
of escaping a rightful conviction that also deprives the innocent 
of a chance of escaping wrongful conviction. 

In some respects the innocent must suffer for the guilty. The 
sins, vices, crimes, and follies of the father are visited on the 
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children unto the third and fourth generation, and it is only the 
mercy of the Eternal that can mitigate, or deliver from, that 
calamity. Often the convict will ask for mercy on account of 
his family, but the judge whilst sympathising with the innocent 
family, on account of the shame and sufferingjinflicted on it, is 
compelled to sentence the guilty to the lawful punishment. But 
the law should, if it could, mitigate the suffering of the innocent, 
and I ask is it not an avoidable suffering to compel a woman to 
continue to be the legal wife of a man who is sentenced to years 
of penal servitude? I shall not here discuss this subject, but I 
ask would it not be just to give the woman a right to divorce if 
she chose to apply for it, on the ground of her husband being 
sentenced to penal servitude? I may be told that it would be 
cruel to the convict. Well, I am not disposed to be cruel to con- 
victs. True, I do not hold that “all crime is madness, madness 
is disease,” for I think that much madness is of the sort mentioned 
in the Bible, anent the casting out of devils, and with rare 
exception, crimes are not due to mere brain disease mad- 
ness. But I would not be cruel to convicts, and on the contrary, 
I have always protested against any excess of punishment, and I 
contend that the deprivation of liberty is in itself such a severe 
punishment, that the discipline of the prison should not be more 
rigorous*than is needful for due order and safe custody. But 
I am not in the least disposed to be lenient to the guilty at the 
cost of the innocent, and I say that a woman should not by the 
law be bound to a man who has been guilty of a crime that dis- 
graces his family, and separates him from her for years. I do 
not say that criminally disposed persons are devoid of affection, 
and therefore if a sentence of penal servitude conferred on the 
wife a right to a divorce if she chose to apply for it. Some men 
who cared for their wives might be on that account deterred 
from the commission of crimes. Anyhow, it is neither just nor 
expedient for the law to compel the innocent woman to continue 
to be the lawful wife of a man, who has been, by the law, 
sentenced to penal servitude, 

There is another way in which the innocent suffer, both those 
who are falsely accused, and the relations of the accused, 
whether he is innocent or guilty. Owing to the newspaper press 
justice is now administered before the whole nation, and it would 
be impossible to exaggerate the benefit of the publicity. I do 
not mean that justice is done because of the publicity, but that 
the publicity prevents misconception, suspicion, and slandering, 
and confidence in the impartial administration of the law is a 
bulwark of civil peace and of political stability. Yet it might 
be to the public advantage to have two exceptions to the 
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generally beneficial rule of publicity. Ought the proceedings of 
the Divorce Court to be reported? Even if it were desirable it 
is impossible to prevent young persons of both sexes reading 
the newspapers, and must not the perusal of the reports of 
divorce cases be morally injurious? I know that is the opinion 
of men and women whose views are entitled to the most 
earnest consideration. But this essay is a plea for the innocent, 
and I urge that the publication of the Divorce Court proceed- 
ings is wrong because it is painful and injurious to the innocent 
relations of those whose immoral conduct is exposed. The non- 
publication would save the guilty from some vexation and 
degradation, but the main fact of their guilt would be announced, 
and would it not be better for public morality, and be just and 
humane to innocent relations, if divorce cases were tried 7 
camera ? 

The other exception to the rule of publicity that may 
possibly be desirable is in regard to abortive proceedings in 
police courts, when the accused is discharged or the summons 
dismissed. Why should the person who has been accused 
presumably unjustly, be subjected to the annoyance and perhaps 
injury of having the affair published ? Since the charge against 
him has been dismissed he ought to be deemed as innocent as 
though he had not been accused, but we know that many 
people are so constituted that mere accusation is to them perfect 
proof of some degree of guilt. A charge of scandalous conduct, 
however false, will be not only painfully vexatious, but positively 
injurious, to a clergyman, or a physician, or a solicitor, or an 
accountant, or a stockbroker, or a schoolmaster, or to any 
person whose avocation is of a nature to need for success a 
thoroughly good and trusty character. Police courts are not 
only used for debt collecting, but also for enforcing payment 
of exorbitant or altogether unfounded claims, which are 
often paid because the’ victims cannot risk the loss of 
credit that would ensue if they had to appear as defendants 
in the police court. The most abominable black-mailing is 
carried on under the menace of police-court proceedings, and 
those detestable miscreants, the black-mailers, would have their 
vile plundering greatly checked if abortive proceedings in police 
courts were not reported. It may be said that the non-publica- 
tion would be sure to cause whispers and suspicions of partial 
decisions, and I admit there is great force in the objection. 
Which is the lesser of the two evils? 

Those who strongly dissent from my suggestion as to a 
sentence of penal servitude giving the wife, or if the wife is the 
convict, the husband, a right to a divorce; and those who think 
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that publicity is best even in regard to Divorce Court trials 
and abortive police court proceedings, will, I hope, after careful 
consideration, despite their disagreement on those points, agree 
with me that the law should be so amended that an° accused 
person, if innocent, should have every right conferred that may 
aid him in his defence. It may be a long time before there 
is even a prospect of any general reform of the criminal law, 
and asI have said, we may have to take it bit by bit. Ifso I am 
persuaded it would be a most wise and beneficent beginning to 
change all those laws which give the guilty chances of escape 
from the pursuit of justice, and which also deprive the innocent 
of fair means and oprortunities of refuting the evidence adduced 
against them, and of proving their innocence. 








A MODERN DON QUIXOTE; 


OR, ST. HILDEGARDE’S TRUST. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


(Continued, ) 


“T po not wonder at your applause, my friends; you know 
enough of my future wife to guess what a priceless treasure she 
will be to me, what a help in all my work, as every true wife 
should be, what a stimulus to good, what a strengthener 
against evil, what a companion in life's journey towards the 
Home beyond !” 

And then, taking the word “ Home” as a text, he preached a 
“beautful little sermon” to them, as Hildegarde called it after- 
wards, painting for them in vivid colours a Christian home, and 
drawing a graphic description by way of contrast of some of 
the terribly sad, degraded homes, he was in the habit of visiting, 
where sin and misery seemed to reign supreme. And then he 
went on to show them how that even in such houses as those, the 
wonderful influence of God’s love, and the power of His Spirit 
wrought miracles of grace, so that Christian heroes and heroines, 
yes, and martyrs, too, were to be found sometimes in the midst of 
all that degradation and misery, as well as in the beautiful legend 
of their own rock-bound home. 

There seemed to be a spell upon the people as he spoke, they 
listened in breathless silence, and when he ceased speaking, after 
again thanking them in a voice vibrating with emotion for their 
kind wishes, there was no more attempt at cheering, only, one after 
another, they came up half-shyly to grasp his proffered hand, and 
so went quietly away to their own homes. 

Penna and Tregear had been watching and listening from 
within their garden gate, Penna with the tears slowly rolling 
down her cheeks, Tregear looking rather more solemn than 
usual in his effort at maintaining his self-control and dignity. 
But when the last of the crowd had gone quietly away, the 
faithful couple came forward and gave the strongest possible 
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proof of their devotion, by offering their services to Dudley and 
Hildegarde when they should be settled in their London home. 

“T can’t abear no place but St. Hildegarde’s, leastways such 
a heathenish, misguided, big wilderness of a place as that great 
London seems to be from all I’ve heard,” said Tregear solemnly, 
“ but I guess you'll want them as knows their duties, to serve you 
there, sir, more’n here, and Penna and me will be proud to give 
up the cottage and come and tend for you, if so be you'll take 
us.” 

“ Aye, that we would,” put in Penna mopping hereyes. ‘“ And 
I’m main sorry now sir, that I should ever have hankered after 
her that’s gone, now that you’ve got the best and bonniest lady 
in St. Hildegarde’s for your promised bride,” went on romantic 
Penna, feeling that her partisanship of Miss L’Estrange needed 
some apology. 

Dudley thanked them both warmly for their loyal friendship, 
And Hildegarde said laughingly, as they moved away, 

“ T was not the bonniest lady in St. Hildegarde’s a few hours 
ago Penna, even in your partial eyes, and it was natural you 
should wish your master to have the first prize.” 

“What a blundering old goose you are Penna to be sure!” 
exclaimed Tregear encouragingly as they re-entered the cottage, 
“who ever but a dear old dunder head like you, would have 
thought of bringing up Miss L’Estrange now to the master !” 

“Well! Miss Hildegarde did’nt mind,” replied Penna a little 
crest-fallen. “She knew I did’nt mean no harm. But there I 
never can say the right thing to please you Tregear, I guess you 
want all the talking to yourself if the truth were known!” 

But the worthy couple were not called upon to make their 
great sacrifice yet awhile. Hildegarde could not bring herself 
to think of leaving her father for many a long day, and Dudley 
did not press her. 

“ Jacob served seven years for his Rachel,” and they seemed 
to him but a few days for the love he had to her, “ I must try too, 
and wait patiently like him,” Dudley had said when telling 
Hildegarde how much he longed for her presence in his London 
house. “ But then,” he added, rather pleadingly, “he may have 
beguiled the waiting time perchance by meetings at the wel 
when he watered her sheep for her, or with sweet converse 
together in the twilight when the day’s work was done, whilst I 
can never see my Rachel for months together.” 

“Ah! but they had no cheering letters to make the dullest 
day bright with their precious contents.” Hildegarde had an- 
swered, “ And your letters are so beautiful Dudley, just a bit of 
your very self. It is wonderful when one ‘comes to think of it, 
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that just the real, best, truest part of a friend, can reach us thus 
by the common-place post! I seem to be living two lives when I 
get your letters—my quiet home life with my father here, and a 
fuller life with you in your daily warfare with sorrow and sin.” 

And so they were content to go on till two years had passed 
away, and then changes took place which made Dr. Trevaine 
himself insist on parting with the sunshine of his home. 

Bartram, who had been married for about a year began to show 
signs of overwork, and on being offered the vacant rectory of 
Hatherly, was urged by the doctors, as well as by his friends to 
accept it. The sorely needed rest, and the country air, might 
prolong his life and his powers of usefuluess he was told, and so 
reluctantly he left lis.East-end poor, and carried his wife back to 
the pretty village, which had been for so many years her home. 

Upon Bartram’s resignation of his charge, his church was im- 
mediately offered to Dudley Trevaine, who accepted it unhesitat- 
ingly. But when he moved from his noisy, unlovely lodgings, to 
the really pretty parsonage which had been built for Bartram, in 
an open space adjoining the new church, Dudley felt a great 
longing to have Hildegarde with him, and a sore need of her to 
enable him to settle down once more into a home, a home that 
should be a home to him in a truer sense than ever his luxurious 
Oxford chambers had been. 

And when, in a hurried visit to St. Hildegarde’s, he spoke out 
his longing, and urged that Dr. Trevaine should come too, that 
there was ample room for all, promising him a study to himself, 
and even a tiny garden at the back of the house, which he might 
help Hildegarde to keep daintily as the Hermitage garden was 
kept ; when Dudley spoke of all this, with suppressed eagerness, 
in the Hermitage parlour, looking into Hildegarde’s eyes for en- 
couragement, but unable to read the puzzled expression in them, 
it was Dr. Trevaine himself who took upon him to reply. 

“You are very good, Dudley, and I thank you from my heart 
for being ready to burden yourself with an old man as a perma- 
nent guest. But I can’t forsake the quay as long as I have any 
strength left to minister to the poor folk’s needs. I had rather 
have my ‘prophet’s chamber’ in your house, where I might come 
for refreshment from time to time, keeping the Hermitage for my 
home. But I won't be selfish any longer. Hildegarde shall go 
to you now that you have a home of your own to offerher. You 
have been very good and patient both of you, and it is time that 
your patience were rewarded. The sky will seem dull and over- 
clouded to us at first without our sunbeam, but you must bring 
her down to us Dudley once a year at least for a month, just to 
warm and cheer us up again.” 
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And so it was settled. And so it came to pass that another, 
buta much quieter wedding took place at St. Hildegarde’s, and 
that many eyes were dim with tears as, on another sweet Spring 
morning, another newly made Mrs. Trevaine drove away from 
her moorland home. 

But there was no room for tears in Hildegarde’s eyes, not even 
when her father gave her his parting blessing, nor when dear 
little Miss Raymond embraced her with a quiver on her lips and 
her bright eyes glistening, nor when old nurse Janet waylaid her 
on the threshold, for a last kiss from her nursling, nor when the 
whole population of the quay turned out to give a farewell cheer, 
as the travelling carriage went slowly up the steep ascent to the 
moorland. 

No, Hildegarde’s heart was too full of happiness for any tears 
to-day. She was well-nigh over-awed by the depth of her 
content, and by wonder at the love that surrounded her on all 
sides. 

“I feel almost frightened at my happiness Dudley,” she said 
softly, stealing her hand into his as they drove on. “ You must 
teach me to be more worthy of it and of you.” 

“We will try and help each other, little one,” he answered, 
keeping possession of the small brown hand. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


CONCLUSION, 


AND now according to ordinary custom, we, too, should bid 
farewell to our friends, and leave their future lives to the imagi- 
nation of our readers. But as in real life it is a pleasure to us to 
hear tidings of our earlier acquaintances, and of the changes and 
chances that have befallen them since last we met, so in fiction 
we rather long sometimes to dip into the future, and get a 
glimpse at our friends in their after-life. 

Some years have passed away since that quiet wedding took 
place at St. Hildegarde’s, but Dudley Trevaine is still constant 
to his first sphere of London work. Other positions of honour 
and dignity have been offered, and even pressed upon him, but 
in vain. Popularity has no charms for him, beyond its power in 
influencing others, and this power he exercises in no small 
degree in his present position. 

His work has increased as the years have rolled on, but, 
happily, so have the helpers in it too. For Dudley’s work is 
no longer confined to his own large district. From his practical 
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knowledge of the needs of his own poor, and from the wonder- 
ful personal influence he has come to possess over others of his 
own class, in drawing them on to similar life-work, he is looked 
up to for counsel and help in organising further and further 
work among the London poor. Thus he has come to enter, in 
spite of himself as it were, upon somewhat of the public career 
which Geraldine L’Estrange had predicted for him, only on very 
different lines to those which she would have laid down. 

In his work, and in all connected with it, Dudley shrinks from 
nothing, not even from publicity, although to his reserved nature 
the quiet of his own home is still his earthly paradise. But he is 
no selfish recluse. To that pretty East-end parsonage, that little 
oasis in the desert of ugly surroundings, all are welcomed, high and 
low, who come in rea/ friendship, and to offer or receive veal help. 
A very centre has it grown to be of true Christian philanthropy, 
and also of the highest sort of intellectual life. And both 
Dudley and his wife find the interchange of thought with other 
earnest thinkers and workers, a great help and stimulus in their 
own work, their old friends the Armstrongs being still the most 
highly-prized of all their London visitors. 

Very full and busy are their lives. So full that even Hiide- 
garde’s bright spirits flag sometimes, especially when she sees 
Dudley look care-worn and harassed with the inevitable disap- 
pointments and sorrows that he meets with in his work. But 
when this is the case, Hildegarde is ever on the watch to cheer 
and help him. Sometimes she will coax him off to the country 
for a Saturday afternoon ramble among green meadows and by 
rippling streams, persuading him that his Sunday sermons will 
get themselves thought out better so, than in the quiet of his 
study. And the result usually proves her right, for there is a 
depth of earnestness, and love, and sympathy, in the sermons that 
are the out-come of this mingled depression and renewal, which 
goes straight home to the hearts of not a few of his weary, over- 
burdened listeners. 

And his listeners are of all sorts and grades, and there are 
weary ones amongst them all. The poor, over-crowded inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood have not the monopoly of heart- 
weariness. Many a fine lady, and many a clever professional 
man, or rising statesman, who drive out quietly in hired vehicles 
to this little-known region to listen to its well-known pastor, 
bring hearts as sorrowful and heavy-laden as any of the poor 
costermongers among whom they worship. And to them, as 
well as to their poorer fellow-worshippers, the earnest preacher 
has a message to deliver. 

There is one frequenter of his church noticeable above all the 
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others in her cold and stately beauty. She is only an occasional 
attendant. Sometimes for months together her golden head 
and her strangely beautiful face are not seen there. And then 
again she will appear, looking more haughty and defiant than 
ever, but as she listens to the preacher’s earnest pleadings, to his 
stern denunciations of sin and indifference, and to his eloquent 
out-pouring of God’s limitless love, the hard defiant look goes 
out of her eyes, the haughty head droops, and H#ldegarde 
watching her with yearning, sympathetic eyes, is almost sure that 
now and again she suppresses a tear under her long lashes. 
Usually after these visits a large sum is found in the a!ms box 
which is placed in the church porch to receive contributions 
for the poor. 

But although now and again the beautiful and fashionable 
Mrs. Rolf Trevaine becomes for awhile a regular attendant at 
Dudley’s Church, yet he and Hildegarde rarely see her at other 
times. Their walks in life are so dissimilar. Dudley has no 
time, had he the wish, for general visiting. And neither he nor 
Hildegarde would feel happy in spending more of their moderate 
income, than the fair claims of hospitality seem to warrant, on 
entertaining their wealthy neighbours, when so many in absolute 
want are at their doors. 

But they often talk of Rolf and his wife, and long to help 
them, for their marriage has not proved a success. In the first 
infatuation of his love, Rolf had tried to conform his tastes to his 
wife’s. He had gone through the first London season with her, 
feeling it unutterably irksome all the time, and unable to rejoice, 
as she would have had him do, in his wife’s popularity. In truth, 
the general admiration she received and so evidently appreciated, 
was a sore trial to the ardent, impetuous Rolf, who cared nothing 
for these things himself, and who felt it almost an insult to his 
wife’s beauty that she should need any confirmation of it from 
her crowd of admirers. It seemed to him that she was so far 
above them all, so peerless in her beauty, that she should be 
content with his devotion, and feel all this superficial adulation 
irksome. 

But when, wearied out at last with the ceaseless round of what 
seemed to him inane gaieties, he urged her to come away from 
it all and taste true enjoyment in a cruise with him in his beloved 
yacht, his illusion was still further dispelled. Geraldine, as we 
know, had no courage; the sea frightened her if not as calm asa 
lake, and wearied her with its monotony when it was thus calm. 
She had no love of nature, either in its softer or its grander 
moods, no answering sentiment within her to its beauties. 

She could not even get up a second-hand interest in it through 
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Rolf. When she watched his blue eyes dance with real delight 
as the dainty yacht dipped gracefully over the buoyant waves, 
or heard his eager exclamations as he called on her to admire a 
fish or sea-bird, setting sun or rising moon, a sort of irritation 
took possession of her; It vexed her to feel that such constant 
demands were made upon her sympathy which she could not, 
and cared not to respond to. 

At first she shrouded her indifference in a sort of disdainful 
silence, then she grew petulant and irritable, till at last poor 
Rolf’s eyes were opened, and his beautiful and peerless Princess 
was changed for him into a mere ordinary woman, with a face 
beyond the common, but with no qualities of heart or head to 
bind him to her. He would take her back to the artificial life 
she loved, and then would go forth again and try and forget his 
disappointment in the roving existence which had become his 
second nature. 

Left alone in her stately and luxurious home, Geraldine chafed 
over her lot. She knew she had failed again, failed to keep the 
hold which seemed so easy over her infatuated husband, even as 
she had failed to keep the much slighter hold which she had once 
held over his cousin. And Geraldine was one to whom failure 
was very bitter. Her vanity was deeply wounded, even though 
her heart was not, and she grew harder and more defiant as the 
time went on. 

Then came an event of great importance at St. Hildegarde’s. 
A baby-boy was born, and his mother regained her spirits and 
her good looks in planning how in this her son she should yet be 
able to carry out her pet plan of moulding a leader of society out 
of an inheritor of St. Hildegarde’s wealth. 

Rolf came home on hearing the tidings of his son’s birth. But 
he did not tarry many months. The old roving mania was upon 
him again, and there was no attraction in his home powerful 
enough to counteract it. Geraldine no longer bemoaned her loss 
of influence over him, now that a more pliable object for her 
ambition had come upon the scene. 

The boy grew and thrived, and when after a while a little 
sister came, she was thought but slightly of by the boy’s proud 
mother, all whose hopes clustered around her son. 

But when Rolf came back again after a lengthened cruise, and 
was met on his threshold by the out-stretched hands of his 
baby girl, whom the nurse held up in her arms to greet him, a new 
and strange tenderness came over him. It seemed to him the 
first real welcome he had ever had to his home, and as he felt 
the tiny arms clinging around his neck, the hard recklessness of 
disappointment softened, and from that day forth his little 
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daughter was the one real link between him and his home. As 
soon as she could toddle, the little Hilda and her nurse were 
taken for a short cruise in the yacht, to the child’s great glee, 
who grew up loving the sea as her father had loved it before 
her, and clinging to him with a child’s hungering for love, which 
met with no response from her mother. 

And then all at once the great blow of her life fell upon the 
haughty Geraldine. In the midst of her ambitious dreams for 
the future greatness of her handsome boy, the child was suddenly 
taken from her. An attack of croup cut short the bright, young 
life,as far as this world was concerned, and destroyed at one 
blow all Geraidine’s airy castles. 

For a time she seemed stunned, then she went to London and 
tried to drown her disappointment and grief in a return to 
society, but in vain, something began to stir in her heart beyond 
mere regrets at the career cut short, something of real love and 
longing began to move in her cold, world-hardened heart. And 
it was then in her loneliness and her weariness, that she first found 
out Dudley’s East end church, and that Hildegarde saw the 
tears under the drooping lashes. 

Poor Geraldine! will she learn life’s lessonat last ? Will those 
childish fingers of her beautiful boy beckon her on toa higher 
life? Dudley and Hildegarde hope that they are doing so 
already, as they watch the golden head bent low in church amid 
the poor and ill-dressed inhabitants of the neighbouring courts 
and alleys, whom the haughty Geraldine once so despised. 

Dudley and Hildegarde have two little daughters of their 
own, two sunbeams to gladden their city home be the outer 
atmosphere ever so dull and murky. 

And these two little daughters form an important portion of 
the happy party which visits St. Hildegarde’s every summer. 
For one month in each year, Dudley, his wife and children, 
together with Penna and Tregear migrate to the beloved old 
home. John Ray, who still labours at the quay, exchanges 
duties with Dudley, rather enjoying this short return to the work 
of former days, and Dudley and his family take possession of 
the parsonage at the quay. Old Mrs. Ray is dead, but Miss 
Raymond still lives on in the cabin, and tends her myrtles and 
recites her pet ballads to the little girls who are her pride and 
delight. The fisherfolk one and all, with Dan Dykes at their 
head, idolise the little ladies, and are ever at their beck and 
call. 

But the prettiest sight of any is to see Dr. Trevaine with his 
grand-daughters. They are the fastest friends these three, the 
elderly scholar and the bright, eager children. Together they 
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hunt for rare sea-weeds or shells on the beach, together they 
climb the rocks gathering samphire for Penna to pickle, together 
they tend the gay Hermitage garden, and it is at their grand- 
father’s feet that the little Hildegarde and Maud love to sit of an 
evening, perched on two stools in front of him, leaning their 
arms upon his knees, and gazing up with wide-open, inquiring 
child-eyes into his fine face, listening to tales of their mother’s 
early days. 

Sometimes their parents leave them for months together at 
the Hermitage, and then Dr. Trevaine turns tutor too, and reads 
to them as he did to their mother beforc them, from such of the 
English classics as are suited to their years. Like ler too they 
are his companions in his walks, and in his visits to the fisher- 
folk, learning those priceless lessons of love and sympathy which 
she had learnt in like manner. Lessons which may fit them to 
be their father’s helpers hereafter in his patient life-labour 
amid the outcast and poor. 





A LOVE CHASE. 


CHAPTER I. 


DEALING OUT THE CARDS. 


“WE must invent some plan for preventing Evelyn from going 
to Mrs. Mortimer’s garden party,” said Iolanthe. “She is so 
ridiculously pretty, so vexatiously nice-looking, the kind of rose- 
bud girl some men run half wild after. And if Sir James should 
happen to take a fancy to her, why, good-bye to our hopes. I 
know he is tall and dark, because Mrs. Mortimer showed me his 
photo yesterday, and these tall dark fellows mostly imagine they 


like fair girls with a mop of light hair, don’t you know.” 

“Yes,” assented Daisy, rummaging over a drawer full of lace 
fallals and frills. 

“We are the best-looking girls about,” Iolanthe went on, com- 
placently, “and the best dressed—’she stroked down her slim, 
trim Sara Bernhardt waist with a white jewelled hand as she 
flashed her big black eyes at her reflected image in the Psyche 
glass. “If he saw one of us first, he might be caught, I shouldn’t 
mind so much losing him to you, but I should be fairly mad if I 
saw little Miss Babyface walk off with him.” 

“ But,” objected Daisy, who was eminently practical, “how do 
you know he hasn't been caught already ?” 

“Well, Mrs. Mortimer knows him most intimately,” answered 
Iolanthe, trying the varied effects of a lace fichu and a Marie 
Stuart frill. “She joked me about him—said he wanted a wife, 
and a lot of rubbish—said the old place wanted wakening up— 
oh, I can’t remember half the nonense she talked. He writes to 
her, and tells her things about himself.” 

“Qh,” said Daisy—she could not say more, for her mouth was 
full of pins, and she was pre-occupied in trying an effect, or 
essaying a harmony, or a symphony, or a chromatic combination, 
or something of that kind, in Cambridge blue velvet and Oxford 
violet satin. 

“Yes. It would be such a real downright good match,” 
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Iolanthe continued. “Mrs. Mortimer knows all about the family, 
and all that. I think she is a relation. He is almost a little 
prince—heaps and heaps of money—I must ask her again—I 
have such a horrid memory. I believe she said fifteen thousand 
a year. She seemed quite sure I should be the one to—to hook 
him—excuse the vulgar word; it slipped out by accident. I 
think she hinted that he meant to seriously look about for a 
wife. He is only twenty-nine, isn’t a flirt, or—in fact, to listen 
to Mrs. Mortimer, you’d think he hadn't a fault. It’s my belief 
he’s a positive—what do they call it? prig? Only I don’t think 
prigs are ever handsome—and he is awfully handsome. 

“Well, my dear, you are without doubt the finest girl in the 
neighbourhood,” said Daisy, who sincerely admired her sister. 
“Go in and win.” 

“It’s all very fine to talk,” said Iolanthe. “But let us return 
to our muttons—I’m afraid I’m getting fearfully vulgar. But 
about Evelyn. I don’t dread anybody except her, a tiresome 
puss. We must decide quickly, for she will be here in half an 
hour. When I’m married I mean to be as good as gold to the 
chit, and help her to the best husband I can find, but I don’t 
choose that she should march off with the great lion. First come 
first served, and I am the oldest, worse luck. I shall be twenty- 
six next birthday—isn’t it frightful, Dai—and that scrap is 
only seventeen. She can afford to wait—and her mother was 
not a swell, like our mother, so it is not of much consequence 
who she marries.” 

“ She is sweetly pretty,” said Daisy, pausing before importing 
a fresh cargo of pins into her mouth. “But she is only as water 
unto wine, or moonlight unto sunlight, compared to you.” 

“Yes,” sighed Iolanthe, complacently, ruffling up her magnifi- 
cent black hair over her forehead, and sailing past the glass 
doors of the wardrobe in order to take another survey of her 
splendid form. “But menare such fools—or they think so much 
of themselves—they can’t bear to be outshone bya wife. They 
like a pretty little shadow, who nods as they niddle-noddle their 
heads, grins when they joke, or twiddles baby thumbs in a corner 
if they are glum, waiting for my lord to be in a good humour 
again. They flirt with us fine beauties, but they will marry a 
stupid little dowdy if she only echoes their opinions and 
crotchets. I would have made a better man than a girl. But 
we are only wasting time. What are we todo? She can’t go— 
she shan’t go—but how in the world are we to prevent her?” 

“T don’t know,” said Daisy. 

“Qh, you never do. One is never disappointed in asking for 
your advice, because one knows beforehand you are incapable of 
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giving any. Look here. Wecould get Miss Thingamybob to 
delay her costume. Eve will leave it all to us—and if the gown 
doesn’t come home in time, she can’t go, can she?” 

“TI suppose not,” Daisy agreed, folding up the violet and blue 
arrangement. 

“Well, could we go in new things, and Eve be shabby? 
People would say we did it purposely, because she is our step- 
sister, and make nasty remarks. People are so fond of saying 
disagreeable things. She won’t mind being disappointed, poor 
little noodle. She has never heard of Sir James, and if she had 
it would make no difference, After all, she is scarcely more than 
a child.” 

“You do as you think best,” said Daisy, who was led in all 
things by Iolanthe. 

“Qh, it’s no good looking to you for suggestions,” snapped 
the elder sister. “I'll manage it, never fear. But mind—a 
bargain: if you trap the lion, you must first make me a gorgeous 
present, a diamond bracelet at least, and then find me a good 
match. I shan’t standin your light. Say done.” 

“ Here is Evelyn,” said Daisy warningly. “It was very good 
of her to go to the town for us, wasn’t it? She looks tired.” 

“Qh, she’s a good little thing enough,” said Io, carelessly 
“ Bye-and-bye we will do something for her.’ 

Daisy had seen Evelyn from the window, and in a moment or 
two, airy fairy footsteps were heard, running up the stairs, then 
the door opened, and Evelyn entered. She wasa lovely creature, 
fresh as a rosebud and gay as any lark. As she flew upstairs, 
she warbled some favourite song, as if from very lightness of 
heart. 

“I got all the things you wanted, Io,” she said, “except the 
crewels, and you can’t have those until to-morrow afternoon.” 

“ Oh,” said her step-sister, “ Well, never mind. We are going 
to Miss Ogilvie’s, to ask her to get our things ready for next 
Thursday, for Mrs. Mortiiner’s garden party. Are you too tired 
togo? It won’t matter if you don’t go. because she has your 
pattern, and she must come to try the things on.” 

“TI am tired,” Eve hesitatingly said, but with an air and tone, 
as if she only needed gentle pressing. 

“Very well, I dare say you are. It is so warm this morning, 
and you have had a long walk. We will take the pony carriage,” 
said Iolanthe eagerly. “Come aiong Dai. We shall be late if 
we don’t make haste.” 

Io caught up her plumed hat and gloves, Daisy did the same, 
and they tumbled down stairs after each other, fearing their 
young step-sister might change her mind. They had already 
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desired that their tiny pony carriage should be ready, and it was 
waiting for them. Both girls jumped in, Io snatched up 
the reins, then, with kisses wafted from the tips of their fingers 
to Evelyn, who had followed, and was standing under the portico, 
they drove off. 

Evelyn walked back into the house, and went for a few minutes 
into her father’s study. The old gentleman was sitting amidst a dis- 
orderly pile of books and papers, his thoughts evidently far away. 
He was an amateur poet, and from his poetical fancies had arisen 
the unusual names given to each of his daughters. A limited, 
but well-secured income sufficed to keep the household, and he 
had no worldly cares to divert his mind from his fanciful imagin- 
ings. 

The young girl received a faint but friendly grunt in return for 
the kiss she pressed on his forehead, then she wandered into the 
great old-fashioned garden. She knew scarcely anything of the 
party so anxiously looked for by her sisters; she had not been 
long home from school, and knew no one, therefore no attraction 
beyond a little gaiety was suggested to her when she heard of the 
invitation. As for Sir James Davenport, she was ertirely ignorant 
of his existence. Mrs. Mortimer she barely knew by name. It 
would have made no difference to her had she been admitted to 
her sisters’ councils. Like all young girls, she dreamt of lovers, 
but even her boarding-school experiences had not warped her 
mind and heart so far as to lead her to think of angling fora 
husband. Iolanthe and Daisy had carefully refrained from enter- 
ing into details regarding the projected party in her presence. 

Full of schemes and excitement, the elder girls drove to Miss 
Ogilvie’s house. Without actually committing themselves by 
words which might be repeated, they managed to let her know 
that they wished to prevent their young sister from going to the 
garden party. For some years they had been very good custo- 
mers to Miss Ogilvie, and she was not unwilling to render them 
any little service, if it did not injure or inconvenience herself. 
With a smile that made her loo!., as Io said, like an amiable old cat, 
she followed the sisters from her house to their toy carriage. 

“You may rely on it, ladies, the costumes shall be gute ready 
by Wednesday, I hope you may have fine weather for the 
party. Good afternoon,” said she. 

“1 knew by the grin on old Catamaran’s face that she means 
to play into our hands,” said Io, as the ponies rattled off. 
“TI wonder how she will manage it ?” 

“Don’t know,” answered Daisy, who, much as she admired 
and esteemed her elder sister, hated to be bothered by her 
schemes and plans, and abhorred the trouble of thinking. Daisy’s 
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idea of earthly bliss would have been to occupy the position of 
an Eastern sultana, whose only business in life was to choose 
sweets, and then lazily consume them. 

“You never do know anything,” calmly responded Io. 
“It doesn’t matter. I suppose it will be all right. Catamaran 
needn't flatter herself, however, that she will have the honour of 
making my things when I have the felicity of being led to the 
altar by Sir James, because I intend to order every solitary article 
I need from Worth.” 

Evelyn never received encouragement to join her step-sister’s 
when they were together inthe morning. Sheamused herself in 
her own way, with her music, her flowers, her books—“ Little 
Slowcoach,” Iolanthe sometimes nicknamed her. And thus it 
happened that she knew little, and cared less about the garden 
party. 

The eldest sisters were in a state of excitement about their 
gowns. Miss Ogilvie came to the house to “try on” the 
costumes. Not a fault could be found with material, fit, or 
stvle. She brought a specimen hat to match the costumes. 
“An inspiration!” Iolanthe called this—‘a poet's dream!’ 
Io studied the society papers, and therefore gave herself airs 
of fashion and art knowledge and general esthetic tendencies. 

The costumes were promised for the day before the garden 
party. But nobody came from Miss Ogilvie’s until about 
eleven o'clock on the actual morning of the féte. Then one of 
the young girl assistants hurried in, followed by a boy carrying 
the all important packages. 

“This is a pretty time to come,” angrily cried Io, helping to 
unfasten the large cardboard boxes. “I hope the things are all 
right.” 

The young woman was profuse in excuses and apologies, but 
Io and Daisy scarcely heard her. Evelyn was in the garden, 
idiotically intent on watching some bees about their hives, and 
her sisters did not trouble to call her. Io uttered a cry of 
delight at the beauty of the gowns, and the picturesque pretti- 
ness of the hats. 

“ T am so pleased, pink and gold are the rage this season,” she 
whispered to Daisy. ‘* The style suits us splendidly. I’m sure 
we shall look like two goddesses. But,” she suddenly exclaimed, 
in stern accents, “ where is Miss Evelyn's hat ?” 

Dismay appeared on the countenance of the girl assistant, 
who was ignorant of the pleasant little conspiracy. ‘“ Miss 
Ogilvie told me the things were all right, madam, and she 
packed them herself,” she faltered. 

Io and Daisy looked at each other, and grinned horribly a 
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ghastly smile. If the truth were told, it would be known that 
the faint reflection of a wink gleamed for a moment in the depths 
of Io’s magnificent black orbs. 

“Oh, but this is unpardonable,” Io exclaimed. “Go back at 
once. Miss Evelyn will not be able to attend the garden party 
unless her entire outfit is complete. Stay. We must begin to 
dress at once, for we ought to be at The Ferns by three. Are 
all the buttons and hooks and everything quite right ? You are 
positively certain sure? Very well; make haste.” 

The girl assistant almost ran out of the house, without ventur- 
ing to wait until Miss Evelyn should appear. Iolanthe flopped 
jubilantly into a chair the moment the young person had fled 
from the room, and broke into a peal of silvery laughter. Io 
prided herself on her pretty laugh. 

“ This is grand, superb,” cried she. “ Henceforth, Catamaran 
shall be known as Bismarck, even if Bismarck is going out of 
fashion. Now we shall have our first innings. If Sir James 
fancies you, I shan’t interfere, and if he diverts himself to me— 
Hush, here is Little Rose Leaves.” 

Evelyn entered as Io spoke. Both elder sisters rushed at 
her, full of indignation, condolence, pity, offers of giving up their 
own hats to enable her to go. “ Such a shame, so negligent of 
Miss Ogilvie, how could she? it was downright wicked,” &c. 

“* Never mind,” said Evelyn, cheerfully. “I don’t much care 
about it.” 

“The young woman is sure to be back in two hours,” said 
Daisy, kindly. “That would be about half-past one. You don’t 
require to tittivate—you pop on your hat, and are ready to go.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Iolanthe. “And,” she added, looking out 
of the window at the cloudless azure sky, “ even if you can’t go, 
I don’t think you’ll lose much, for I’m certain its going to rain.” 

Daisy made a face at Io behind Evelyn's back, in rebuke, but 
Io made a face in response, indicating contempt for her opinion. 
Evelyn went away to her favourite haunt, the garden, the elder 
sisters walked off to re-inspect their toilet arrangements. 

By half-past two, Io and Daisy stood ready to go, all their 
war-paint and feathers on. Unhappily, the young person did 
not appear. The pony carriage drove up to the door. Iu drew 
on her long rose-tinted gloves with a sigh. 

“ Dear Evelyn,” she murmured, sweetly, affectionately, “we will 
send Tom back with the pony carriage at half-past three. We 
must go, because we promised to call for Mrs. Harrington at 
three o’clock, punctually. It is quite too bad of Miss Ogilvie, it 
is abominable, it is more than abominable—it is shameful—it is 
more than shameful—it is disgraceful. 
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Io and Daisy kissed Evelyn with sighs and murmurs of sym- 
pathy and comfort, then drove off. Evelyn lingered in the 
flower-wreathed portico for some minutes, then loiteringly went 
to her pianoforte. Their father never troubled himself about the 
girls, and it was understood in return that he was not to be 
bothered. At the present moment he was engaged in polishing 
up some verses to “My Angel Child,” which were to glow from 
the columns of the local paper when reduced to ship-shape 
form. 

“Now for Sir James,” chuckled Io, buttoning the eighth button 
of her left glove. “ Mrs. Mortimer says he hates London and 
adores the country. But when I am ‘my lady’ he shall go 
regularly to town, and we must get you well settled, Daisy 
mine.” 

“Ts it lucky or unlucky to count your chickens before they—” 
began Daisy, warningly, while calmly and successfully finishing 
her sixteenth button, and then tranquilly placing her minature 
ivory-handled button-hook in her tiny ivory-cased purse. 

“ Fiddle-de-dee,” laughed Iolanthe. “I wish we might meet a 
gipsy on our way. It would be fun to have our fortunes told.” 


CHAPTER IIL 


NOT ALONE, 


IT was rather dull, Evelyn found, being alone. After all she 
could not help drawing mental pictures of the gaieties her sisters 
had eagerly talked about. She wandered into her father’s study, 
to be met with a bland “ Please don’t bother me just now, my 
love.” She rambled into the kitchen to enjoy a chat with cook,, 
but that dignitary was conspicuous by her absence, She strolled 
into the garden, and then strayed through the orchard, flitted 
into the dairy, roved here and there, like some errant butterfly, 
marvelling why everybody had apparently vanished. 

“ A cross between the Sleeping Beauty in the Wood and Cin- 
derella!” cried Evelyn, ‘twixt laughter and tears. 

“Such rubbish !” answered a voice, sweet, shrill, clear, and 
musical, the voice of Iolanthe. 

The clock in the hall struck four, the timepiece in the drawing- 
room chimed three-quarters to something, the clock in the library 
echoed with four strokes, the stable clock struck four. Evelyn 
looked hurriedly at her watch, which had stopped, then, half 
alarmed, turned to meet her sister. 

“T am not ready,” she said. 
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A peal of delighted laughter was the only reply, and to her ex- 
treme vexation she found she had been tricked by Coco, the parrot. 
The unfeeling biped, enchanted by his success, went off into an 
exasperating symphony of chuckles, ending in an only too 
faithful imitation of Dr. Woodford’s winter cough, nearly choking 
himself. 

Vexed and mortified by being deceived in so simple a manner, 
Evelyn walked out on the lawn in a huff. She made up her 
mind not to go at all to the garden party even if sent for; never 
had she felt so annoyed and outof humour. Ina pet she began 
to hum the tune of the “ Jolly Miller.” 

“And nobody cares for me,” she trilled, laughing at her own 
fit of temper. For lack of better amusement she returned to the 
house, caught up her colour-box and sketch-book, put on her 
hat, and rambled off to make further progress with a “ view” in 
the neighbourhood commenced a week ago. 

Determined on being very industrious, but still in a bad 
temper, she reached the nook where she had selected her bit of 
scenery. Ina few minutes she had seated herself, unpacked her 
box, opened her sketch-book, and was ready for work. But her 
mood had changed; she held the book open on her knee, 
regarding her half-finished drawing with distaste, inclined to tear 
it up. 

“What a shocking piece of perspective,” said somebody pre- 
sently, almost close to her ear. 

Evelyn sprang to her feet, startled. A very handsome young 
man was her free-spoken critic. 

“You are so astonished and indignant, madam, that you are 
at a loss tor words wherein to rebuke me,” said this stranger, who 
seemed to have risen from the earth. “I am outrageously rude, 
I am afraid.” 

“Well—” protested Evelyn. 

“T would not have disturbed you,” the young man con- 
tinued, but for the fact that I found something on my way, and 
I fancied you might be the owner. I don’t see any other 
human being about.” He took from the breast-pocket of his 
coat a small volume, and offered it to Evelyn. 

“Tt is one of my Tennysons,” she cried, blushing rosy red ; 
“thank you, I must have dropped it on my way.” 

“Tam sorry I startled you,” remarked the young man. 

“Tt does not matter,” said Evelyn, trying not to feel ill-tem- 
pered, struggling against a violent inclination to laugh, and 

. endeavouring to look dignified. 

“No?” said this new comer on the Arcadian solitude, gazing 

earnestly at the flushed, puzzled, perplexed face so temptingly 
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close to his own. ‘ You—you have neither given me a word of 
thanks for finding your book A 

“T did thank you,” answered Eyelyn, indignantly, “I——’” 

“Nor forgiven me for my impertinence,” concluded the young 
man, lifting his hat half laughingly, half deferentially, to em- 
phasise his words. 

The colour in Evelyn’s cheeks deepened from rose-pink to— 
chords, symphonies, harmonies of tints only to be culled in the 
garden of girls. Her lovely eyes looked up at this stranger, 
half angrily; then she could not help laughing outright, pro- 
voked to unseasonable merriment by the betrayal of amusement 
she detected in those dark eyes gazing so steadfastly upon her. 

This self-elected hero had a face naturally grave, almost 
melancholy in expression, but one of those faces which gain 
immeasurably in charm by the sunlight of a smile. He was 
the kind of man with whom girls inevitably fall in love, for not 
only did he possess the advantage of superb personal beauty, 
but a spirit at once royally masterful and ineffably tender shone 
in the depths of his great passionate eyes. A strange yearning 
seemed to strive with a haughty self-reliance in his glances. 

Confused, annoyed, angry—caught in Cupid’s toils, to tell the 
truth—Evelyn clutched at her colour-box, her sketch-book, her 
restored Tennyson (she had moodily ready “ Mariana” only an 
hour before), and tried her best to master the situation. At 
seventeen, with the hero of the story tranquilly walking on the 
scene, unannounced, with waves of emotion running in adverse 
tides from every direction to drown her budding feminine wits 
—is it a wonder she remained silent, nearly in tears? Is it a 
marvel that her eyes looked like violets newly drenched in dew 
as she raised them in response to a meek question addressed to 
her by her self-elected knight valiant— 

“ May I help you ?” 

And ina moment, glance meeting glance, after the fashion in 
old Arcadia, the colour-box was packed up, the sketch-book was 
neatly tied round with its green ribbon, and Evelyn stood ready 
to wing her way ere another word had been spoken. 

“Do you often come here to amuse yourself by sketching ?” 
inquired the young man, loth to let her go. 

“ Sometimes,” replied Evelyn. ‘‘ Not very often.” 

“You are fond of drawing? But I need not ask. I am a 
small amateur artist myself—though an awful duffer, if you 
know what that is. I can see you like poetry, music, and——” 

Evelyn slightly raised her eyebrows, to check these too intru- 
Sive questions, and made a movement to depart. The smiling 
stranger, was, however, not to be easily rebuked or got rid of; 
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he quietly walked by her side, as if it were the most natural 
course in the world for him to take. As the road leading to her 
home was a long, straight way, without even one turning, Evelyn 
could not actually order him to quit her; indeed, she could not 
devise any form of command that would not seem rude and 
ungracious. After all, she thought, it did not much signify, and 
he was very polite, and as he managed to start a more or less 
lively dialogue, he proved very amusing. Poor Evelyn saw little 
of the world, and tasted few of its gaieties. Since her return 
home from school, neither of her sisters had hinted at her visiting 
their friends, and scarcely any one came to the house, Dr. 
Woodford, the father, dreading and disliking society in every 
shape and form. So Evelyn knew nobody. She had never 
been allowed either to visit or to invite any of her schoolgirl 
friends, and therefore had not been able to cement any of the 
pleasant youthful alliances formed at school. Iolanthe was the 
rich member of the family, a great uncle having left her a for- 
tune of fifteen thousand pounds, and Daisy had some eighty 
pounds a year,a share of her mother’s small income, so they 
were able to indulge in many luxuries, whims, and fancies, and 
Iolanthe was virtually mistress of the house. But Evelyn had 
nothing, and everybody treated her as a mere nobody. 

The two young people walked slowly, very slowly on. Their 
talk turned on those most dangerous of subjects, poetry and 
music, which are apt to lead the way to love-making, but they 
said hardly anything of themselves. The young man mentioned 
that he had just returned to England after a long absence, but 
went on to give Evelyn enthusiastic descriptions of some lovely 
Swiss scenery, and then, Evelyn stopped at the garden gate of 
her home. ‘They must part. It was like being wakened out of 
some pleasant dream. Each thought, “ Shall we meet again ?” 
each read the thought mirrored in the eyes of the other. 

“Can you tell me where Dr. Woodford lives?” asked the 
stranger, unwilling to go, anxious to linger as many minutes as 
possible. 

“Here,” said Evelyn. “ He is my father.” 

The young man stared at her asif electrified. 

“Here!” he repeated, “ He is your father ?” 

“Yes,” said Evelyn, surprised by his odd, almost comical 
amazement. “ Dr. Woodford is my father, and he has lived here 
for years.” 

The young man pulled one end of his long moustache, pon- 
dered for a minute, and then, looking again into Evelyn’s beauti- 
ful eyes, remarked, “ By Jove, how very extraordinary !” 

“Why ?” asked Evelyn, pushing open the garden gate. She 
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could not help laughing, though conscious it was somewhat 
wrong to do so, considering this stray acquaintance was a perfect 
stranger, and she did not even know his name. 

“Well, it was rather stupid of me to make such an absurd 
remark, but, the fact is, 1 was on my way to call on him, and he 
is the oldest friend I have, and the one for whom I have the 
greatest respect. We sometimes write to one another, but, as 
no doubt you know, he hates writing letters, so our correspon- 
dence is more or less desultory. He knew my father before I 
was born. Can I see him now, Miss Woodford—you are Miss 
Woodford, being your father’s daughter, of course ?” 

“No,” said Evelyn. “ Iolanthe is Miss Woodford. I am only 

“Exactly so, I perceive, Who is Iolanthe ?” 

“ My eldest sister. I dare say papa will be very pleased to see 
you, only he never sees anybody. Only you can’t come this 
way—this is the garden gate, But it is very droll—I mean you 
being a friend of papa’s.” 

“ Well, perhaps it is so, when one comes to think of it,” agreed 
Mr. Stranger, who did not voluntcer a hint to his name—maybe 
it would have been too utterly ridiculous to politely bow, and 
offer Miss Evelyn Woodford his card. “ However, I hope he is 
quite well ?” 

“ Oh yes, thanks,” answered Evelyn, with a smile that would 
dimple up. “He always is well. He is very busy—he is always 
busy. I should have liked to stay with him this afternoon, but 
he was too busy to be disturbed, so I had to come out fora 
walk.” 

“ Ah, just so. Well, but would it be too rude to ask where is 
Miss Woodford—lIolanthe ? What a delightfully poetic name, I 
adore pretty poetical names—for girls, 1 mean. What is your 
name?” 

“My name is Evelyn,” replied that young lady, with some 
dignity, thinking perhaps it might be regarded as a liberty his 
making such personal inquiries. She felt strongly inclined to 
ask him in return what his name might be, but some degree of 
shyness or delicacy held her silent. 

“Well, lam coming in to see your papa, Dr. Woodford, can 
I come now, or when ?” 

“Oh, you musn’t come this way. You must go round to the 
front gate, where visitors go in,” said Evelyn. 

“ But,” objected Dr. Woodford’s friend, a sly twinkle gleaming 
in his dark earnest eyes, “ I don’t see the gate, and I don’t know 
my way.” 

“Nonsense. You have only to walk to that big tree over there, 
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and you will see the gate, and you can ring the bell, and then 
Pollie—our maid, you know, will open the door, and you can tell 
her you want to see papa—to see her master.” 

“Thank you. But I feel sure I shall miss my way. You would 
not mind just coming and showing me the exact line? I might 
go astray, or—” 

“No. You are merely talking nonsense,” said Evelyn, pettishly. 
“You are making fun of me, and I hate to hear people talk non- 
sense, and it makes me awfully cross to be made fun of.” 

“ But surely nobody ever makes fun of you, Miss Evelyn? I 
don’t think they would dare. Only, I should like to make fun of 
you, to see how you look when you are cross.” 

“Good afternoon,” said Evelyn, just the faintest streak of 
summer lightning flashing in her bright blue eyes, and she walked 
rather quickly along the trim garden walk. 

“ But, Miss Evelyn,” called the stranger, “one word more.” 

Evelyn sped away towards the pretty porch, casting one de- 
fiant glance over her shoulder, and disappeared under the soft 
grey-green shadow cast by the clustering roses and their leaves 
running all over the lattice-work. 

Her papa’s friend rested hisarm on the gate, and gazed con- 
templatively at as much of the house as could be discerned from 
this point of view. Then he slowly turned away, walked until he 
arrived in sight of the big elm tree, and eventually walked up to 
the chief gate. Having rung the bell he waited until a trim-look- 
ing maid came tripping down one side of the circular walk.—Io 
and Daisy called it the carriage drive—swinging the key of the 
gate on a negligent forefinger. 

“T wish to see Dr. Woodford,” said Mr. Stranger, with his 
grand ducalair. “Is he at home?” 

“Certainly, sir. He is in his libery, sir,” simpered Sarah 
Jemima Ann—her actual name was Polly, but Io called her by 
these three names, and her own had gone out of fashion. “ What 
name shall I say, sir, please ?” 

The visitor offered this young person the card he had not cared 
to present to Evelyn, and followed her as she tripped mincingly 
back to the house. Maids always like to copy their mistresses, 
if the ladies are young, handsome, and splendidly dressed, and 
Sarah Jemima Ann would have “dearly loved to be such 
another as Miss Woodford” whom she admired without stint. 
She ushered the gentleman into the dining-room, and then 
crossing the hall, tapped at the door of the library. Dr. Wood- 
ford grunted, ill-pleased. 

“ A gentleman, sir—wants to see you.” 

“A gentleman? Oh, nonsense. I can’t be bothered. Who 
is it?” asked Dr. Woodford, coming to the door in a pet. 
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“ T think it’s very pertickler, sir,’ said Sarah Jemima, giving 
him the card, and then recollecting, to her disgust, that she had 
forgotten to read it. She was even more vexed with herself when 
she saw “ master” stare at the bit of white pasteboard as if fairly 
astounded, and then, crying out “ Where is he?” rush across the 
hall as if for a wager. He bounced in on his visitor, in a terrific 
state of excitement. 

“ For,” said the maid to herself, “‘ what a handsome young man. 
What a nice young man he’d make for Miss Woodford. What a 
lovely couple they’d make, being both so tall and fine. Maybe 
he’s come to make an offer of marriage on her account to her pa. 
It would be fun to have a wedding. I know she’d have a grand 
wedding. Why, the house wouldn't know itself.” 


CHAPTER III. 


MAKING LOVE. 


Io and Daisy came home in high glee, and were lavish of excited 
descriptions of the people whom they had met, the part they 
had played themselves, the delightfulness of the gay assembly, 
and, above all—though here they spoke guardedly—the affability 
and general friendliness of Sir James Davenport. Daisy de- 
clared he did nothing all day but try to make love to Io. But 
Io bridled and grinned and denied this. They were of course 
full of sympathy for poor Evelyn who listened with affectionate 
envying interest: so sorry she had been disappointed—it was 
so wicked of Miss Ogilvie to serve her so shamefully—and so 
on. Their papa did not pay much attention to this chitter 
chatter, did not even listen, in fact, and they were more careful 
in their rapturous reminiscences in his presence, and only dimly 
alluded to “the great lion.” Both knew that it annoyed him to 
think they could be capable of angling for husbands, and indeed 
he betrayed a selfish desire that his girls should not marry at all, 
but remain with him. 

Unfortunately for Iolanthe, she was falling into a trap partly 
set by herself. It was true she had ‘‘made a conquest” of Sir 
James, but no warning voice told her that he was in reality a 
ruined spendthrift. Few of his best friends, scarce any of his 
worst enemies knew that the once noble possessions of his an- 
cestors were mortgaged beyond any hope or likelihood of his 
ever being able to redeem them. Mrs. Mortimer knew really 
nothing of his affairs, although she imagined he made her his 
confidant. In playful mood, idly gossiping, she had told him 
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of Miss Woodford, of her comfortable little fortune, that the 
young lady was disengaged, with various items of information 
which he revolved to such effect that on seeing the superb Io, 
he made up his mind to pay her eager court. Matters were 
becoming desperate with him, and speedy marriage with some 
one having money at their disposal. 

Mrs. Mortimer had carelessly mentioned that Sir James had 
a younger brother, Arthur, a couple of years his junior, but only 
.alluded to him in a few indifferent words. She was not aware 
that he had inherited under a marriage settlement the whole of 
his mother’s large fortune, and that his maternal grandfather had 
bequeathed to him the magnificent Rainsford estates. 

Neither Io nor Daisy heard of the visit paid to their father, 
for the maid had already received permission to go and stay for 
a couple of days with her aged mother, who was ill, her place 
being temporarily supplied by an occasional assistant. The 
cottage where the mother lived was distant at least two miles from 
the house, and neither Io nor Daisy considered themselves bound 
to take any trouble about the invalid. Cook did not bother herself 
about the visitor; she hated men ot all sorts and conditions. 
Dr. Woodford was not only unusually taciturn, but rather wished 
his daughters to know as little as possible of his handsome, 
and wealthy young friend. 

Even had the elder sisters heard of his advent, they would 
have regarded it with indifference, for they had no reason to be 
interested in Arthur Davenport, Sir James’ young brother. 

Arthur had tried hard to wheedle Dr. Woodford into proffer- 
ing an invitation to stay to dinner, and to present him to Evelyn, 
but the old gentleman merely rang for some wine and biscuits, 
and then remorselessly bundled him out, under pretence of being 
busy writing something that must go by that evening’s post. As 
he went away, unwillingly, Arthur Davenport cast a searching 
glance all over the exterior of the house, being rewarded by 
detecting a beautiful girlish face peeping from among the roses 
clustering in great perfumed heaps. The lovely face turned the 
colour of the reddest roses and was withdrawn instantly. 

Evelyn said not a word about her adventures, being afraid of a 
sneer or a small scolding, and Dr. Woodford said nothing about 
his visitor. This slight secrecy was uncomfortable to poor 
Evelyn, but it could not be helped. Io and Daisy affected to be 
as frank and communicative as possible, while in reality telling 
her nothing. lo was looking forward anxiously to the next day, 
as she had made a kind of implied appointment to meet her 
ardent admirer, Sir James, during her drive with her sister in the 
pony carriage. 
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The day after the garden party was deliciously fine. The elder 
sisters made some excuse to Evelyn for not asking her to accom- 
pany them in their drive. Iolanthe attired herself in her most 
becoming garments—not the cream and gold inspiration, but 
an almost equally sumptuous arrangement. With Daisy she 
drove in the pony carriage to call on Mrs. Mortimer, choosing a 
time when she knew that lady would not be at home, and they 
whisked off for a turn among the prettiest haunts of the pictu- 
resque neighbourhood. She was recompensed by seeing her new 
conquest riding slowly ona handsome bay, looking about as if in 
search of her, and by perceiving the gaze of delight and (pre- 
tended) surprise on his face. Dismounting, he led his horse by 
the bridle, and walked by the side of the basket carriage. The 
obedient little ponies slackened their pace to a crawl, and Daisy 
played an amiable second to her superb sister. When finally Io 
allowed her admirer to softly press her hand in farewell, she 
flattered herself that within a month or six weeks she would be 
in the coveted position of an “ engaged young lady ”—engaged 
to be married to the greatest “catch” in the county. She con- 
sulted Daisy as to which she should drive in her open carriage 
when she became Lady Davenport—chesnuts or greys, and 
dreamed day-dreams about the re-setting of the family diamonds, 
and about being presented at court. 

Evelyn went for a lonely stroll, taking a book with her, she did 
not mind much being alone, as she found herself very pleasant 
company, her thoughts being always happy and full of interest to 
her, and she did not find any one at home agreeable society. It 
would be idle to pretend that she did not cherish a secret hope 
that her newly-found friend might not happen to take a walk, 
and during his walk might encounter her. However, she felt 
inclined to take flight when she heard rapid footsteps echoing 
along the pathway close by a wood round which she had skirted, 
and then found herself called by name. She whisked round, 
turning rosy red when she saw her handsome young prince almost 
at her elbow. He looked suspiciously as if he meditated kissing 
her, but he only held out his hand, smiling. 

“How do you do? Isn’t it a lovely morning? Your papa 
was delighted to see me yesterday, but it was a shame that he 
didn’t give me the chance of seeing you. I didn’t lose myself 
after all.” 

Evelyn felt furious with herself for being so red, so of course 
made herself worse. 

“Oh,” she said. “Did you call to see papa?” 

“You naughty girl you know I did. And you know you 
popped your head out of the window to see me go away.” 
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“T didn't,” said Evelyn, indignantly. 

_ “Qh, fie! it is wrong to tell fibs. You know very well you 
did look out.” 

“ By accident,” protested Evelyn. “I—” 

“Well, never mind how it happened. You looked like the 
Queen of the rosebud garden of girls.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“Well, please don’t snub me this morning. _ It is so deliciously 
pleasant, one can’t help feeling sociable and happy,” said the 
young man. “Why are you by yourself? Where is Miss Wood- 
ford and—what is your other sisters name? Daisy? What 
poetical names you all have. Where are your lady sisters?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Evelyn. “Gone fora drive. They 
went out yesterday to a garden party.” 

“Why didn’t you go?” 

“Oh, because—you ask too many questions. You are too 
inquisitive.” 

“Always was. They say people grow worse as they grow 
older if they are not checked in their bad habits, so perhaps I 
shall be a regular Paul Pry by-and-bye. I hope your sisters 
enjoyed themselves. Were you not sorry you didn’t go?” 

Evelyn was unable to prevent a wicked little dimpled smile 
from betraying her thoughts. But she said, “I should have liked 
to go, It seemed very amusing, and the people were all very 
nice, and the ladies wore very pretty dresses—and they saw Sir 
James Davenport. I should have liked to see him.” 

“Oh!” said Arthur, drily. “Perhaps you may have that 
pleasure some day. I heard something of the garden party, but 
I didn’t go—as you are aware. No doubt there will be other 
garden parties, and you may see half-a-dozen people worth 
seeing. Your papa never goes to these kind of gaieties, does 
he?” 

“Oh, dear no. He hates even to have people call, so we 
hardly ever have anybody coming. But I am going this way. 
Good morning.” 

“Oh, but that is my way, too,” alleged Arthur, mendaciously, 
quite forgetting he had said not five minutes before that it was 
wrong to tell fibs. “Do you mind my coming this way ?” 

“Well, I can’t help it if you are obliged to walk in this direc- 
tion,” said Evelyn. “ Are you going home ?” 

“You are turning inquisitive. I am not going home at 
present. Iam going for a long walk. Iam very fond of long 
peer Didn’t your papa tell you anything about me ? Nothing 
at all?” 

“He never mentioned your name—he never said you had 
come to see him.” 
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“ How very extraordinary. Are you going home ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very well. Then I will pay your papa another visit now. 
Do you mind ?” 

“Why should I mind? Perhaps papa will be glad to see 

ou.” 

o Perhaps he would be cross if I called day after day.” 

“ Perhaps he would.” 

“ Do you think he would ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

This foolish kind of talk distracted Evelyn’s attention so much 
she forgot to uotice that her new friend was quietly walking in 
the direction of her father’s house, and as he led the dialogue to 
the most interesting subjects—her favourite books, and little 
histories of people he had known in different parts of the world— 
she was perfectly astonished to find herself standing by the little 
garden gate, her hand being held in a firm, tender farewell clasp. 
She was so much surprised and ashamed that she snatched away 
her hand, opened the gate, and flew into the garden. 

“T don’t think I will come in to see your papa to-day,” said 
the young man. “I must do my long walk. I always like to 
do things when I have made up my mind to do anything. Good 
bye.” 

"Socio did stop for a minute to listen, and then she darted in 
through the porch, not turning back even for one glimpse. Once 
in the house, however, she could not resist running into the little 
sitting-room belonging to Io, who hardly ever used it, and carefully 
pulling one of the long lace curtains to hide herself, peeped out. 
She saw her cavalier walking slowly down the pretty umbrageous 
lane, the sunlight flickering through the branches in broken garb 
of golden light on his stalwart figure as he passed under the 
trees, idly swinging his cane. Evelyn sighed as she turned away 
—and she did not turn until her young prince had quite disap- 
peared. She did not know she sighed, and she did not know she 
had drifted into a reverie until she was startled by hearing cook’s 
voice humming a verse of some ballad, and apparently coming 
towards this room. Then she fled away through a door opening 
into the small conservatory, and escaped just as cook came in. 

Evelyn ran up to her own room, and considered the morning's 
adventure. She thought she should not run the risk of meeting 
this young man, although he was an old friend of her papa’s, 
because, not only was it not proper, but she would surely get 
into trouble. If Io and Daisy found out, they would scold her, 
and make papa send her away somewhere—to stay with some 
old aunt, or something of that kind. By-and-bye she boldly 
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went down to her father’s study, and walked in. He grumbled 
a little at being disturbed, but Evelyn stayed, nevertheless. 

‘“‘ A gentleman came to see you yesterday, papa.” 

Dr. Woodford looked over the rim of his spectacles, his book 
held as if he did not contemplate a long visitation from his 
daughter. “Yes, mydear. One of myold pupils. Some years 
ago, you know, I was not so well off as I am now, and I was 
obliged to take pupils. He has been abroad for a long time, and 
naturally came to see me on his return. But I do not intend to 
encourage him to come often. I hate being bothered and 
disturbed.” 

“What is his name, papa ?” 

“ His name, my dear? Why—Arthur Davenport.” 

“Davenport? Is he—any relation of—” 

“Don’t worry me, child. Heis Sir James Davenport’s brother. 
Run away, my love, and don’t bother me.” 

Evelyn went away, resolving to ask Io and Daisy more ques- 
tions. They came home in about half an hour, Io elated, tri- 
umphant, glowing like a June rose. But by that time Evelyn 
had changed her mind, and as she received no encouragement to 
enter intoany confidences, decided to say nothing at present. 
Neither Io or Daisy mentioned the name of Sir James Daven- 
port until they were together in Io’s bedroom, when Evelyn had 
sat down to an hour’s practice on the piano in the drawing-room. 
Evelyn feared her face would betray her if she ventured on the 
subject of her father’s visitor, and deemed it most prudent to 
remain silent. So she vigorously tackled some troublesome 
passages in a difficult sonata, while Io was rapturously going over 
with Daisy the prospects of a speedy marriage with her enslaved 
adorer, the presumably rich Sir James Davenport. She decided 
on all her arrangements, even to the style and fashion of her 
wedding finery, and what she would do for Daisy—and about 
all the rest of her schemes and dreams. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WEDDING BELLS. 


IOLANTHE and Daisy were so fully occupied by their designs, 
in going hither and thither, carefully drawing Sir James to 
the point of offering his hand and heart to the stately Io, that 
they scarcely saw Evelyn—only at meal times. About a fort- 
night after Mrs. Mortimer’s garden party, however, Io’s sharp 
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eyes detected something sparkling on the hand of “the child :” 
a diamond ring” 

“ What is this ?” she asked. 

Evelyn cried a little, then laughed, then managed to tell her 
short love story. Arthur Davenport had asked her that morning 
to be his wife, and had talked to papa about it, and papa had 
said they could do as they liked if they would only go away and 
not b other or interrupt him. 

“Qh, indeed,” said Io. “I must say you havebeen remarkably 
sly. But if papa is satisfied, I don’t mind, especially as I shall 
probably soon be married myself. It is very strange I should 
never yet have seen this Mr. Arthur.” But she said nothing 
more. 

The next day Dr. Woodford was bothered by an offer from 
Sir James, who called to make matrimonial overtures for Miss 
Woodford. The old gentleman, annoyed at having his house- 
hold broken up in this unexpected way, gave him a similar 
answer to that accorded to his brother. Io was in such a state 
of elation that she almost glided off into hysterics. 

“ You shan’t be an old maid, Daisy dear,” she said gleefully. 
“You will have splendid opportunities. I have talked to Sir 
James abont travelling for a few months, and he just echoes all 
I say. Poor papa will be very lonely when we are gone, but he 
wlll be happy among his books. I don’t suppose he will 
miss us.” 

Fortunately, Io was shrewd enough to persist in her desire to 
have her money settled on herself. Sir James was afraid to 
make any objection, so the deeds were prepared and duly 
executed. She had the satisfaction of having some of the family 
diamonds, for Arthur generously obtained them, and gave them 
to his elder brother, together with a handsome sum for imme- 
diate needs. But it was not until about a month after her 
wedding that Io discovered the true state of affairs. She and 
Evelyn had been married at the same time, but while Evelyn 
went away for a quiet honeymoon sojourn in the Lake district 
with her husband, Io insisted on going for a tour through some 
of the great continental cities. It was in a quarrel with Sir 
James about an opera box that the truth was revealed. The 
disappointment, the horrible mortification, were almost too heavy 
to bear. 

“ I will never forgive him,” she said to the faithful Daisy. 

And she never did, although obliged to drag out a weary exis- 
tence with the man who had so cruelly deceived her. 


E. C. NEEDHAM. 








PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF JOANNA OF 
CASTILLE AND ARRAGON. 


By ANNABEL GRAY. 


**Who shall account for the love that is lost ?”’ 


ONE sunny day in Spain (and what day is not sunny there!) 
about the closing year of the 15th Century, a mighty mass 
of human forms were congregated outside the grand and beau- 
tiful cathedral in the busy old city of Toledos—the ancient 
capital of the kingdom—for that morning the youthful Infanta 
Joanna was to wed with Philip of Austria. 

As the gorgeous cavalcade of royalty approached, and their 


illustrious sovereign became distinguishable by the expectant 
crowd, a mighty and prolonged shout arose from every lip, and 


the fervid cries of “ Viva Isabella,” “ Viva la Regina” proclaimed 
how true and deep was the affection her Castilian subjects 
cherished for their beloved Queen. 

Nor did they fail in all loyal welcome to the King Consort, 
Ferdinand of Arragon, and other members of the royal family ; 
while it was everywhere evident that their own beloved sovereign 
held the first place in their hearts. 

Within that venerable fane the eye vainly sought a rest from 
the dazzling magnificence presented on all sides—the rich array 
of the stately Spanish grandees that filled the aisles, some with 
their proud heads covered, though King and Queen were present; 
the costly glittering gifts that decked the altars where priests 
waited in gorgeous vestments, made up a scene unrivalled in 
history, and unsurpassed in a century famed for splendid pageants 
and sumptuous courts. Moorish art warmed the Greek, and the 
Orientalism peculiar to Spaniards, a love of dreamy Eastern 
indolence and luxury, had never been more conspicuous than at 
this period. Pride, that fastidious, unreasoning, haughty Spanish 
pride, which will never reveal, if possible, any hidden pang, 
whether of disappointment, passion or despair, was, and ever will 
be, the religion, the moving spirit of the Spanish race, and there 
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was one among that splendid host to-day whose lofty, thoughtful 
brow, crowned with the Archiepiscopal mitre, evoked special 
attention, for the proud composure of his eagle glance, the 
energy, the intellect of his eye, and his noble bearing, were too 
remarkable to pass unnoticed. 

It was the celebrated Ximenes, who afterwards guided the 
State through many storms. Isabella and Ferdinand also stood 
there—sovereigns whose united wisdom and power had won for 
Spain a high place among the nations, and chased the tenacious 
Moors from their palaces and orange bowers in the South, 
winning back from them the fair provinces for which so 
many, many, many battles had been fought. These sove- 
reigns had added to their possessions the untold wealth and 
boundless territories of the new Western Continent. What 
wonder, then, that Maximilian, the Emperor of Germany, should 
seek their alliance and ask for his son the hand of Joanna, their 
youngest child. And the sagacious Ferdinand gladly availed 
himself of such an opportunity for extending his Continental 
influence. Who is the gay, handsome youth standing erect with 
eager eyes anxiously resting from time to time on those around ? 
It is the bridegroom, son of that fair Mary of Burgundy, who, 
inheriting all his mother’s beauty, was called “the handsome.” 
His gaze is strained and questioning, for owing to the stiff and 
rigid ceremonial of the Spanish Court, he has not as yet seen 
his destined bride. There is something sphinx-like in his eyes ; 
his mouth is full, voluptuous, and, alas, the shrinking, trembling, 
girl-form, which cowered beside Isabella of Spain has nothing 
fair or graceful with which to attract him, or to win his love. 
The portraits he has seen of her have been all too flattered, too 
faultless, and one might mark in that first glance of his the 
varied emotions of disappointment. anger, and dislike chase 
each other quick as thought in his expression. 

We know not if the young bride marked these changing 
looks; she raised her eyes but once to his, and then, with an 
imploring look that solicited some affection, some answering 
reciprocity of feeling, she waited for him to speak. It was in 
vain. Philip coldly approached, his stately head scarcely 
inclined, his attitude one of complete stolid indifference. With 
averted eyes he led Joanna to the altar. 

* os * - % ” * 

It might have been about a week later than the event we 
have just recorded when the royal gardens of Valladolid pre- 
sented a scene no less brilliant than it was gay and beautiful. 
It was evening, and who has not felt the charm of that soft hour, 
a charm doubly enhanced in such a clime; the light breaths of 
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air scarcely stir the foliage, low murmurs like those of droning 
insects ascend from the grass, the burning sun has long sunk in 
the West, and the stars hang in gem-like brilliancy from the 
deep sky; aromatic trees of the sweet South shed their delicious 
fragrance on the warm, still air, while the moon shines down 
with calm serenity on the quiet beauty of the scene below. The 
thousand little lamps of varied hues which hung around the 
cypress and orange branches, the hum of silvery waters splash- 
ing in their marble fountains, the tinkling of castanets, and the 
low, sweet notes of guitars, all combined to give a softening and 
even touching character to the assemblage which now met to 
grace a parting féte to Joanna and her youthful husband, ere he 
bore away his bride to his dominions in the Low Countries. 

Far fron the gay and festive throng, in a quiet and retired 
grove, beneath a cluster of flowering acacia, one group may be 
remarked in earnest unrestrained conversation. 

The Queen Isabella, Ferdinand, and their daughters, had 
withdrawn to this calm retreat that they might enjoy this their 
last evening with Joanna, whose departure had been fixed upon 
for the morrow. 

The intercourse which existed between these daughters and 
their royal parents was somewhat dissimilar; towards their 
father it assumed the tone of a cold formality, fettered by the 
stately ceremonial and etiquette of the Spanish Court, while the 
warm heart of Isabella never yielded to the shackles this 
etiquette imposed, she was ever the affectionate friend and 
companion of her children, as well as their revered and beloved 
mother. 

Her elder daughter, the youthful Queen of Portugal, who had 
now left her husband’s Court in order to witness the nuptials of 
her sister Joanna, claimed, next to her brother, the first share in 
the affection of this tender mother whom she strongly resembled 
in beauty of person as well as in strength of mind. But for the 
younger, there was at this time a deep solicitude and anxiety 
which betrayed itself in the tones of her voice, when addressing 
Joanna, who was now left alone with her, through the departure 
of Ferdinand and his elder daughter. They were strolling 
amongst the revellers in that fairy scene. 

“Why do you look so sad to-night, my beloved child?” asked 
Isabella, after affectionately studying the changes on the ities 
wistful face of her young daughter. 

It was as if the keen and loving eyes of the mother had read 
the beginning of a struggle that only superhuman courage can 
make women endure. 

“ Does the thought that you are leaving your own dear land 
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to dwell in that of a stranger, far from my fond counsels, and 
the friends of your earlier years, oppress you with grief. Come, 
my dearest, tell me what is troubling you.” 

Joanna’s apparent calmness concealed horrible jealousy and 
impatience. Alas, Philip the Handsome, no longer feigned to 
care for her; her spirits were gradually failing her, in this new 
terror that was awaking in her heart, neglect to a Spanish bride, 
seems more crushing than death. Love is her whole existence 
with the sun of Spain in her blood. Fear raged within her, 
caused by the anguish she was at present suffering. 

‘“‘ Alas,” she said, passionately, “that J had never been born, 
or at least could have been as great, as noble, as beautiful as 
you.” 

Isabella rested her arm on the edge of her chair, and touched 
her shoulder. “You call me great—to be great I have already 
learnt is to be misunderstood ; and noble—ah, child, I am an 
erring mortal, weak, selfish, often forgetful of the duties demanded 
of me. As a queen so much more is expected than of a simple 
mortal. Virtue, intellect, sympathy, taste, unselfishness, 
generosity.” 

Joanna clasped her mother’s arm, the tears in her eyes. “ Ah, 
you care for the people,” she said, simply. “You recollect their 
hard lives. You give freely. You organise fashionable 
assemblies to increase trade. You patronize art and literature 
—but I am only a purposeless girl bearing a heavy sorrow.” 

“You are sad because your husband is not by your side.” 
Caressingiy she drew her daughter closer to her, and joanna 
leaned against her mother, weeping bitterly. 

“TI do not think Philip cares for me,” she sobbed, “an hour 
has elapsed since I saw him, and, then, why was not the rose he 
gathered for Maria rather offered to me?” 

Here her sobs prevented further utterance. A rose for Maria, 
a beautiful fascinating princess ; and neglect alone reserved for 
her! Why was she not beautiful, too ? 

Isabella, grave and affectionate by nature, could not at once 
reply. She swept back the dark hair from her child’s brow, and 
regarded her thoughtfully. It was in truth a plain face, one of 
those faces of almost irremediable plainness which are the 
despair of mothers, and bearing little traces of intellect or 
character in which to interest others. She felt deeply pained at 
the girl’s anguish. “My dearest,” she whispered, “ my heart, 
you know that my tenderness would gladly win your 
husband’s love for you, but it rests with yourself 
alone to do this. You are but a child, and know 
but little of the world if you think that men will bear 
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such bondage as your foolish fondness would like to cast around 
them. The slavery of affection, even, is hateful tothem. Philip 
is young, gay, volatile, but his disposition is amiable ; he can ap- 
preciate true intrinsic worth and excellence. He may be for a 
time somewhat fascinated by beauty, what man is not; youthful 
passion, fire, fury, have charms and lures that purity, snow and 
ice cannot always impart. They rush to Mount Etna and forget 
the snow peaks of the Jung-Frau, but not forever. Joanna, love 
is quite different. and Philip’s love must be won.” 

“Oh! mother, his love is necessary to my life, but there is no 
joy in his eyes as they seek mine, only weariness and dissatis- 
faction.” 

“‘ Heaven sends not beauty alike to all, and it is a most over- 
rated gift. Think, too, how monotonous it would be if all were 
equally lovely! Cultivate such qualities, child, of the mind and 
heart as must win Philip’s esteem and affection. There is no 
love without respect.” 

“Tell me, then, how I can please him? I, who long to be his 
slave,” she murmured. 

“Be kind and considerate; do not let envy rankle in your 
heart because others are more gifted in external charms. There 
are far more lasting gifts than a complexion like fine porcelain 
or a Greek profile. Features are no sure index of the nature. 
We know a man who might be a poet's ideal, but who is in 
reality the hardest and most unscrupulous commercial tyrant 
living. There then is the ideal. Seize one, try to live up to it, 
making this ideal your guiding star, your hope, your dream !” 

“ Philip is my ideal.” 

“ And a daughter of Spain is worthy of him and will win his 
love in the end,” said Isabella, proudly. “ Happiness will come 
if you have faith in the future and self-reliance.” 

Yet even as she spoke she feared for her child, and her own 
dark eyes moistened with tears. This head resting on her 
breast might never be pillowed on his; Joanna might die heart- 
broken. 

Then silently Isabella prayed, with ‘all her deep Spanish 
fervour, that God and the blessed saints might guide and protect 
her child ; she could assume no cheerfulness, thinking of their 
parting on the morrow. 

They now went in search of the revellers. It was not long 
before Philip came in search of his young wife in order to dance 
the graceful saraband with her, and once more happiness beamed 
in the homely features, making them bright and joyous. Wond- 
rous indeed is the transforming power‘of love; it is also a beauti- 
fier ; who that has felt its softening and ennobling influence will 
not affirm that they are the better and wiser for its spells ? 
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The gay throng of fashionable idlers lingered long amidst the 
fairy scenes of the gardens, and sadly did Isabella watch the 
evening close which would usher in a morrow of painful, if tem- 
porary, separation from her children. 

Little indeed did she then know how darkly prophetic 
were these forebodings of evil that loomed in the future. 
Soon the farewell words were uttered, and Joanna had 
gone away with her husband, entering the dawn of that new life 
which means an eternity of bliss or woe for women. 

She loved Philip, her pride had melted into passion and fond- 
ness. Thinking of him the very face of nature seemed changed, 
and men and women only existed for her like phantoms or por- 
traits. The pangs he inflicted on her were voluptuous since they 
came from him. 

* * * * *~ * ~ al 

Another year has rolled by. Once more we are at the Spanish 
Court, and what dire affliction is there ! The wise and fair young 
Queen of Portugal is dead, and’ere the sorrow stricken parents 
have raised their heads from the dust another blow, by its super- 
added weight, crushes them more deeply still. He, the most 
beloved of them all, the darling of their hearts and the hope of 
Spain, their only son, Don Juan, is cut off as at a stroke by the 
relentless hand of death. 

A mysterious Providence had dealt them this fresh sorrow, 
and the unhappy parents, stricken, hopeless, and well-nigh 
childless, could only mourn in silence, and seek the comfort 
offered in religion and a future hope. 

When Ferdinand slowly raised his head under the bereave- 
ment he was a changed man. The outward or superficial 
observer might have failed to perceive this change, but those 
who loved him shuddered at what they beheld. He had grown 
colder, more cynical, more worldly, and less sensible to the 
softening influences of affection. 

As for Isabella, serious and affectionate, and adoring her 
children, she seemed to be almost buried with tie dead. Wer 
health was sinking, for there was something in her nature that 
resembled that of Balzac’s heroine Henriette in “ Le Lys dans 
le Vallée.” Grief corroded her physical organs through the 
fineness of her temperament. Her duties were still faithfully 
performed, but her thoughts, her heart existed only in the past. 

Often did her vivid fancy wander back to that festive evening 
in the lovely gardens of Valladolid, when all her children were 
around her for the last time ; her elder and fairer daughter, and 
her glorious boy. Well did she remember how she gazed 
upon him with all a mother’s pride and love, till, in very thank- 
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fulness, the tears had started to her eyes as she silently blessed 
heaven for her happiness. And now. Oh! sad reverse, and still 
sadder reality, thosehopes werebroken. Her son, Don Juan, Prince 
of Asturia, heir of three kingdoms, was only so much crumbled 
dust. What wonder, then, there was galling bitterness in the 
reflection that the only one now left to wear the responsibilities 
of a mighty kingdom was Joanna. Was she fitted to wield with 
a firm and steady grasp the helm of the State, or safely steer 
the Spanish realm through approaching storms... . And 
Philip, too, her husband, a foreigner and an alien, what cared he 
for the interests of Spain? 

Meanwhile, how flowed the current of the young Infanta’s 
destiny, parted as she was alike from her fatherland and her 
mother’s love ? 

Was she happy, content ? 

She had all that mortals most covet, youth, health, wealth, 
rank ; a sovereign diadem to grace her brow, and one whom she 
adored to share that diadem with her. Yet, with all these high 
gifts of fortune there were deep dark shadows on the stream. The 
affection she bore to Philip was nursed with an intensity that 
became in the end a morbid passion, destroying rather than 
yielding happiness. 

We have shown that he did not love her, though as yet he was 
kind, and strove to conceal, in order to spare her pain, his real 
indifference. Yet there was one bright spot amid the shadows, 
she was a mother, and many an hour was passed by her in the 
archducal palace at Ghent, watching her baby boy with that 
intensity of love which was part of her nature. 

The gaieties of the Court, tinctured strongly as they were with 
gay and volatile customs and manners entirely dissimilar from 
those to which she had been accustomed, were eminently dis- 
tasteful to her, and not the less so perhaps in that they often 
supplied nourishment for her jealous temperament. Philip 
amused himself as men of his temperament and position are 
prone to do. He was not a tame, domestic creature, and 
Joanna’s heart ached in secret, while her health suffered through 
her jealous torment. It was indeed a slow heart-break. Never- 
theless Philip was necessary to her existence, and she was too 
wise to seek to discover all his secrets. 

The country around Ghent was flat and poor, and it seemed 
inhospitable, cold, and alien to her, and could bear no compari- 
son with her beloved Spain, so beautiful, so luxuriant is Spanish 
scenery. How often she sighed for the bowers wreathed in 
myrtles and pomegranates, the mountains fading into diapha- 
nous splendour, and she liked to talk with her Spanish atten- 
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dants of its brightness, its riches, its loveliness, those fantastic 
cloud-palaces in its golden skies, and those perfumes that hold a 
hidden intoxicating fragrance and beauty, like the words of a 
mystic poet who knows secrets and inwards meanings withheld 
from others. It was like leaving the golden sunlight for dark- 
ness to find herself at Ghent. It was as if some great wave had 
swallowed her beloved cities and washed her ashore here ina 
desert. 

Joanna would dream for hours of her boy’s future greatness, 
and of the time when his affection might repay all her care. 
Every deed is its own reward or punishment, and love brings 
back joy tenfold to us. Spanish women are rarely very intel- 
lectual, and in the present day of progress, they have no chance 
of amusing themselves even with the fiction devoured by 
Englishwomen of the period, and which, written especially for 
girls and youths, is often decidedly weak and insignificant. In 
Joanna’s time were no libraries, presided over by a select few who 
arrogate to themselves the sole privileges of apparent taste and 
culture, of declaring what shall or shall not go forth to the 
public. She had, however, a very fair knowledge of classic lite- 
rature, and its grand simplicity, resolving that her son should be 
highly and soundly educated. And a world-wide name was 
in truth aftewards borne by that helpless infant. The history of 
Charles V, Emperor of Germany and King of Spain, is too well- 
known to linger over here. 

Although Joanna dearly loved her mother, she heard the news 
of her sister's and brother’s deaths almost with indifference, so 
engrossed were her affections by her husband and child. To the 
ambitious Philip the bereavement even brought a sense of secret 
joy, as it seemed to open a path to him which would lead in all 
probability to the throne of Spain, and invitations from that 
Court having arrived, requesting their presence, were most gladly 
accepted. 

By a weird, strange anomaly sometimes met in the world, 
what some people call the “irony of fate,’ Joanna derived comfort 
from that very source which had plunged her parents into sorrow. 
The Archduke Philip could not forget that his present brilliant 
prospect were all derived through Joanna, and manifested in 
consequence an unusual degree of fondness and attention towards 
his young wife. She might not be beautiful, but she was an in- 
strument towards the fulfilment of his ambitious projects, and 
none of the lovely women he flattered and caressed could have 
helped him on towards success as the once despised Infanta. 

We never weary of ambition, it is a colossus that would fain 
conquer other worlds than this, whereas how soon social 
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triumphs and sensual pleasures pall on the senses. Joanna had 
conquered and Philip was grateful. All this, combined with the 
long-cherished wish to visit her childhood’s home and friends, 
rendered the present the happiest period of her wedded life. 
They took the route through France—the pleasant land of 
France—and in the brilliant French capital were entertained by 
Louis XII with a magnificence gratifying beyond measure to 
Philip’s vanity and love of display—a magnificence which was 
hardly eclipsed by the splendour of their reception later on in 
Spain. 

« and gorgeous pageants followed. Joanna and Philip 
were recognised as the heirs of the kingdoms by the all powerful 
Cortes of Castile and Arragon, in grand assemblies, respectively 
convened in Toledo and Saragossa. 

* ” * * * * + ” * 

An idea is prevalent among the humbler classes of society 
that the atmosphere of a Court must necessarily be as happy as 
it is elevated and glittering. What storms they think can dis- 
turb its enjoyment? How is it to be supposed that the high ones 
of the earth, wrapt in luxury, can have anything in common with 
the sufferings of common humanity ? 

Does not the storm-cloud rest oftener on the mountain top 
than on the lowly spots of the valley? If we have not the 
crown or coronet we feel not its weight. Does the composure of 
the imperial or kingly brow proceed from the pleasures of a 
charmed existence. the gratification of every luxurious desire, or 
from the effect of early training in the mysteries of a Court 
deportment, wearing, so to speak, a facial mask? We are told 
that Napoleon could suddenly drop all expression, remaining 
impassive as a statue. Could we but unfold the secret pages of 
these human hearts how many tear-blotted lines of care should 
we find, bearing witness to the unsatisfied longings, ideals, 
thoughts, affections, besides the blackened leaves of affection! 


(Zo be continued.) 




















































MERE SHAKINGS. 


By J. F. KEANE. 


‘***Tis sweet to play the fool in time and place ; 
And wine can of their wits the wise beguile, 
Make the sage frolic, and the serious smile ; 
The grave in merry measures frisk about, 
And many a long repented word bring out. 
Since to be talkative, I now commence, 

Let wit cast off the sullen yoke of sense.” 


THE Opyssey, Pope, Book XV. 


(Continued. ) 





THE long yarns are the ones to bring me to the bottom of the 
cask. I fancy by the time I have the next one drawn out and 
spun, there will not be much more left. It was dropped in bya 
man who had been third mate of one of the East Indian pas- 
senger ships round the Cape, before the canal was open. Among 
the passengers or shipmates with him on one of his voyages was 
a young clergyman of a strangely unsociable and reserved dis- 
position. He never spoke to anyone more than was absolutely 
necessary. When spoken to he often became almost rude 
in the terseness and coolness of his replies. 

He was generally to be found, that is when he could be found 
at all, brooding in some out of the way corner of the ship with a 
book in his hand, always the same neatly covered volume of 
which no one had been able to see the title. One of his lonely 
roosts was on the main-topmast-staysail-halliard-block, a pulley 
some six feet above the deck with the rope above the block, 
between his legs, his feet in the rigging and his back against a 
boat; he had secured for himself a most comfortable, shady 
seclusion, in a position that probably never occurred to a seaman, 
and could only have entered the mind of a landsmen under some 
extraordinary condition of mental activity. 

One morning near the equator the wind fell away very light, 
and the great sail was ordered to be taken in on account of its 
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heavy and destructive flapping to the roll of the ship. A boat- 
swain’s mate jumped to a lower part of the rope, upon which 
his reverence sat brooding in silent sorrow over his work." The 
word to let go was given by a young officer, but the boatswain’s 
mate was an old sailor, and used his own discretion so far as to 
pause a few seconds before obeying, not because he saw the man 
above him, for he did not, but for a reason I may occupy the 
few moments the boatswain’s mate waits in explaining. The 
m.-t.-s. sail is that large lower triangular sail between the main 
and foremasts of a ship. In old-fashioned short ships there 
was not so much drift between the masts, which were also much 
tauter than are masts at the present day; this rendered the 
main topmast stay more “up and down,” which of course allowed 
the sail set upon it to run down more freely than that sail ever 
does in a modern ship. The place the sail came down upon, 
unless a little management were used, was the top of the galley, 
very much to the annoyance of those galley slaves the cooks of 
a passenger ship, for it often sent clouds of soot down the tunnel 
all over them and their pots and pans. For this reason the boat- 
swain’s mate delayed obeying the order until a moment in the 
flap of the sail made it probable that it would fall down by the 
side of the galley, and not on top. The ship gives a roll, but 
swings the sail clear to leeward, there is a loud rattling and 
creaking of blocks and ropes, a huge flutter of canvas, and the 
great folds subside in an instant on to the deck of the galley 
leeward. But fast as the sail flies down his reverence sitting on 
the block flies up sheer seventy feet, chock up under the cross- 
trees. “Stick to it, your reverence. Stick to it like pitch toa 
blanket,” roars a maintop man as the black figure is whisked past 
him. “Holdon! hold on!” shouted an officer from the poop to 
the parson at the masthead. There was no necessity for any 
such cautions, for it took all the strength of four men to detach 
his frantic clutches from the ropes and sling him properly in a 
girtline for sending down. Even while being lowered he grabbed 
at and clung on to everything within his reach with such tenacity 
it took the four men nearly half an hour.to bear him off for 
lowering a few feet at a time. When at last fairly landed, two 
hours in his cabin, and a good lunch not only restored him, but 
the shock had so changed him that in a few days he became one 
of the most popular men in the ship. 

It came out afterwards that he had brought a Hindustani 
Grammar away with him, intending to study the language on 
the way out, and it had been his inability to pronounce the very 
first letter of the Hindustani alphabet like the “a” in cedar, as 
the book instructed him, that had nearly bereft him of his senses. 
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Here is an odd little yarn, and all by itself, seems to have 
kept itself aloof from, or to have been shunned by, all the others 
in the cask, and no wonder, for it is a yarn from a hangman's 
rope. Every one knows the story of the Mayor of Galway, has 
it not been told in fifty different forms, in fifty different publica- 
tions. Is there not a tragedy written about it called “ The 
Warden of Galway.” Thackeray in the Irish Sketch-Book refers 
to it, and in Galway to this day may be seen a stone in the side 
of an old house stating how James Fitzstephen Lynch, mayor of 
Galway, did, inthe year 1493, try, convict, sentence, and execute 
his own son, performing this last office which nobody else could 
be found to do, by hanging him with his own hands out of the 
window of his own house just above where the stone is now to 
be seen. But should the reader believe that he has ever heard 
this story told as one of the many explanations of the origin of 
lynch law, I believe it will only be an instance of unconscious 
cerebration. For though I have heard and read many ex- 
planations of the term, I never yet met with this which is so 
obviously and indubitably the real one. 

About ten years ago 1 was serving as mate on board a fine 
lump ofa brigantine carrying about 25otons. She was a well found 
Scotchman belonging to one of the small ports on the Fife shore, 
and we were, on this voyage, bound from the North with coals to 
London. We had had a good run up, fair winds, and durables 
all the way, until we passed the Gunfleet bright and early one 
fine morning in the fall of the year. The wind had been fresh 
or moderate from north to nor-west all the passage, and still 
kept so much to the west-ward that when we hauled our wind 
for the Swin she would just nicely lay through on a strong flood 
that was running at the time. The old man was so frisky about 
his good luck that I said “I hoped we were’nt going to have a 
blow.” He was a genuine coasting master of a school about 
extinct afloat. A short, round, heavy, thick grey bearded man 
of 69 ; he only knew two kinds of head covering, the high silk 
hat—* topmast stunsail hat”—for fine weather, and the sou’- 
wester for greasy weather. His clothes were of the best and 
thickest “all wool” pilot cloth, cut in the pilot fashion of 50 
years ago, but he was more often to be seen in his clean white 
shirt sleeves, and a yard of clay in his mouth, than with his 
monkey jacket on. 

He had spent all his life from childhood at sea on the coast. 
I asked him before I got to know him well if he had ever been 
to the south’ard, and he said “ Yes, I’ve been to Limerick.” He 
had only been in five vessels in all his close on 60 years of 
splashing against salt water, the last two of which he had owned 
VOL. XXXIX. 2h 
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and sailed himself. The one on board which the events to be 
narrated happened was the heaviest craft the old man had ever 
been in, and it used to sound pretty cool to me, that had been in 
most everything afloat, more ships than I conld remember, to 
hear the old man sing out for all hands, four men and two boys, 
like the boats’n’s mate of a seventy-four. He could read but 
very little, and was just able tosign his name,holding a “servitude 
ticket.” He never looked at a chart, though he had an old horse’s 
head for a cabin ornament, I knew he held its use to be 
ridiculous as not worthy of a moment’s serious consideration on 
the part of a seaman, Once when we got blown off the land I 
disinterred it from the dust of ages and took an observation, but 
the old man only listened to my results with a contemptuous 
guffaw, refusing to be guided in the slightest by them. He 
simply shaped a course, seemingly by intuition, and got hold of 
a light exactly where and when he wanted to. The process 
could only be compared to the “homing ” instinct of a carrier 
pigeon. With all this Iam bound to say that I was never on 
the East coast with a captain in whose navigation and seaman- 
ship I felt greater confidence when he wasn’t too drunk. 

He drank a great deal, and could drink a great deal without— 
well, displaying symptoms of acute alcoholic poisoning ; but there 
were some winter gales in which, if one of us had not kept a level 
head, the old brig would have stood a poor chance. But I have 
no right to be blaming the old man’s infirmity—infirmity it is as 
much as a twisted limb is—for I was not at that time a total 
abstainer myself, and this particular dawn of which I am writing 
saw the end of a night during which I had joined the old man in 
more than one dram. 

As soon as it was broad daylight, the Swin middle lightship 
giving us our direction, and the ship lying her course clean full, 
the old man began stumping about the quarter-deck and congra- 
tulating himself on his prospects of a real smart passage, and 
reckoning up what he would make on the round voyage. 

“Come doon, John”—he always addressed me as John, and 
was always himself addressed as Master-—“ Come doon, John,” he 
said, with an accompanying facial contortion intended for a wink, 
while his twinkling little eyes never did anything but wink in his 
florid, fat, jovial face. The old man was in such high feather 
that I hadn't the heart to refuse, though I knew it was far from 
right for both of us to leave the deck in such narrow waters, the 
more co as there were two or three steamers in sight seemingly 
making for the channel we were in. I hesitated and was lost. I 
said to the boy at the wheel, “ Keep her clean full just as she’s 
going,” and followed the old man below. Down in the little 
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cabin over our “ wee drappies” I remember expressing my belief 
that the weather looked changeable at daybreak, and that I 
should not wonder if we were a few days working up the river 
yet; in short, I told the old man that we were in for a spell of 
light winds and variables. The old man “ken’d weel it was 
coming frae the east’ard ;” he would not listen to my unfavour- 
able prognostication, but began to insist on my hearing, for the 
fiftieth time, his account ot the battle of “ Preston Pans,” and of 
the doings of the “Black Watch” in that engagement. Where 
he had picked up his information, or whether it was right or 
wrong, [ do not know at this moment, but I knew then that 
when he had got on that historical battle field he had had enough, 
for usually he remained on it discoursing of carnage, blood, and 
death until he dropped asleep. 

We had not been five minutes below, and I was just going to 
press past the old man, who stood nearest the narrow companion, 
when I felt that the ship was ashore; there was a rasping, shud- 
dering thump forward, that forced me to grab the table to keep 
my feet; then came a great trembling of the ship, accompanied 
by a loud grating noise under her bottom, just lasting while the 
old man gasped out, “ We'll a’ be droon, and there’s no but twa 
bottles o’ whuskey aboord.” Then came a tearing, ripping crash 
of breaking timber. I rushed on deck, to find the men running 
aft, and the boy standing clear of the wheel, pale and trembling. 
The brig was up in the wind, square sails aback. I could feel 
that she was now water-born on the swell. I looked over the 
side, and saw that she had a little way on, but astern there was 
a great patch of muddy water, showing where she had taken the 
ground. The cause of her grounding was simple. As soon as 
we went below the wind had headed her off about four points, 
and the boy had not had the sense to call us, and now the breeze 
was lighter, but quite fair. I immediately went and sounded the 
pump, and found that she was making no water. Then the 
master, who had come up after me, sang out, “ Cockbill the 
anchor.” I started the men forward, telling them to get it 
done lively, and then went aft to the master. A change had 
come over him in a minute; all the volubility and exultation of 
the morning was gone, and there was solemnity in the soberness 
of his tones, as he said, “ John, John, ai’m a ruined man; we lost 
our rudder.” One look under the wheel gratings showed that it 
was clean gone; the tiller was there hanging in the wheel chains, 
but no rudder head. We were indeed in a difficulty; our only 
chance seemed to be to bring up while we were afloat, and before 
we fouled the lightship, which we were fast driving down upon. 
When brought up we might rig some sort of jury rudder if the 
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weather kept moderate, and then get a passing tug. The master 
said he couldn’t expect to get one to take him anywhere under 
five or six hundred pounds, which he said would necessitate his 
selling his ship. The brig still kept a little headway, deepening 
her water fast, and soon it appeared that she was going to set 
clear of the lightship, so we held on the anchor. By the time we 
had passed the Swin middle the wind fell away, leaving us 
becalmed right square in the fairway. 

One of the steamboats approaching, which had been in sight at 
day-break, now turned out to be a tug bound up, and at this time 
he was about a mile distant, coming towards us, which was 
another reason for holding on the anchor. In a few minutes he 
was within hail, “Going to take a tow this time, captain?” He 
inquired. He evidently is not aware of our accident, I thought. 

The old man replied in sorrowful tones, “I suppose I must, 
What'll you be asking?” You'd better captain, you won't do 
much this weather. I’m bound up any how. [I'll take you for ten 
pounds. Until nowthe old man had not seen that the tug’s 
people were ignorant of his mishap, but now he turned to me 
and whispered eagerly, “ Can we dee it, John?” “ Of course we 
can master, tell him we steer very badly, he'll get us through the 
Swin anyhow, if he does have to cast us off,” I replied. 

“Ye never had the brig before, ye mun ken she steers afoo 
like,” hailed the old man. “I’m not afraid of you if I never get 
a harder tow than you'll be I won't growl,” confidently spoke the 
steamboat man. “A reeght, coom awa.” In the meantime, 
although it was dead calm, just to keep up appearances, I had 
gone to the wheel and shifted it a couple of times. A hint to 
the men to keep dark was enough, they readily entered into the 
deception, and in about ten minutes we were off in tow, and the 
men at work making fast the square sails, I remained at the wheel 
steering as though nothing was wrong. Whether it was that we 
still kept the fore and aft sail on her or whether the old brig had 
not quite found out that she had no rudder yet I can’t say, but 
she kept along after the steamboat in a wonderful way. Sometimes 
she took a bit of a yaw that made the tug hail us to port or star- 
board, and then the old man would answer him and shout at me 
and I would rattle the wheel hard up or hard down in great form. 
Past the Maplin and the Mouse all going beautifully so far, off 
the Nore when the fore and aft sail came in we had a bit of a 
kick up, but nothing like turning our rudderless sternpost to the 
steamboat. Indeed, I don’t think we had her fairly abeam more 
than half-a-dozen times, and only escaped running her down by 
twenty special interpositions of Providence in our behalf until 
we were through Sea Reach. Then the old man came and re- 
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lieved me at the wheel, and began spinning it round at the rate 
of fifteen knots, while I went forward to look out and stand by 
the tow-line. Just rounding Hope Point the ball was fairly 
opened. 

A big iron clipper was coming down with two tugs, half-a-dozen 
small coasting craft were turning up all in a bunch, there wasa 
fleet of barges all round us, and right through the middle of all 
a big Steam Navigation boat was flying at about ten knots. 

The skipper of the tug shouted and roared and swore at us, 
we shouted, roared, and swore back. The old man wrought and 
ground that wheel as though for sheer life. He was so excited 
I think he really meant what he said when he bellowed out to 
the tug, “The helm is hard a port, ye foo, ye ken naught about 
it, [ telt ye she would’na answer her helm.” The old man’s act- 
ing, if acting it could be called, was simply magnificent in one 
who had reached his years probably without ever having had 
occasion to practice dissimulation or ever having played a double 
part in the whole course of his hard honest sixty years afloat. 
There was a good will about the way he, grunting and perspiring, 
jammed the wheel hard down, and such an earnestness about the 
way he midshipped the wheel, steadying her a spoke this way 
and a spoke that, puffing and blowing all the time like a sperm 
struck in “ the life.” What between steam tactics and uncontrolled 
impetus, we somehow did manage to waltz out of that naval 
quadrille off Hope Point without damage, but not without stirring 
up the mud on the Mucking Plats and making a shoot right under 
the bow of the big steamer, and having it a toss-up for about two 
minutes whether we were going to fall right athwart the hawse of 
the iron ship. It was slack water now, and we shot right back 
over on to Hope Point. 

The tug paddling and hovering helplessly before us, its skipper 
fuming and cursing and swearing at every sheer we took that he 
was going tocast us off. But he didnot, he just saved us 
grounding above Hope Pcint and wrenched us over the 
mud off Coalhouse, until at last we reached Gravesend through 
risks and dangers to appal the stoutest, where he flatly refused to 
go among the shipping brought up off Gravesend with us, nor had 
the old man any relish for such an experiment, as we were quite 
far enough for his purposes of repair, so we let go our anchor and 
the tug came alongside for his money. 

“Come aboard,” said our old man, “ and a'll gie ye yere bit 
0 paper.” 

As soon as the skipper of the tug stepped on deck he said, 
“ Well captain, I had an old Nova Scotia man once that they said 
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used to steer by the clock, five minutes one way and five minutes 
the other, but you take the medal.” 

“ Weel, weel, I telt ye hoo tood be, come doon i’t cabin an we'll 
hae a wee drappy. Mon, but ’twas hard wark.” A few minutes 
after they came up, the steamboat man going on board his boat 
well satisfied ; but as the steamer left us she passed under our 
stern, as they did so, something about our sternpost seemed to 
catch the eye of the skipper, he stopped and took a couple of 
turns astern to bring him nearer, for we were very deep and it 
was not easy to make out. 

The old man and I watched his movements with a good 
deal of interest, all at once he broke out, “ Pickle me blue you 
got no rudder.” 

“A ken that weel eno,” said the old man with a wicked grin. 

“Tf I'd known that,” said the irate skipper of the tug, “I 
wouldn’t have taken you for five hundred pounds.” 

“Aken that weel,” answered the old man with a laugh. 

I was engaged in the “Grand International Petroleum 
Swindle” to the extent of being second mate and boatswain of 
an American barque rigged “ Kerosima Clipper,’ bound to the 
westward in ballast. It was the middle of the summer, and the 
grand “cleaning ship” passage of the year. During the fall, 
winter, and spring the days are so short, and the ship gets sucha 
constant hammering out of the western ocean, that though they 
keep the boys at it as no other ships afloat do, they do not get 
half the work done they want to, but they make up for it in the 
summer time. The “ Henbane C. Hemlock” was no exception to 
the rule. I expected what it would be before I shipped in her, but 
it was the best I could do at the time ; I knew it was no use going 
there unless I meant to do as much holy-stoning as any two men, 
keep all the rest supplied with sand and water, and still have 
plenty of time to talk to the sailors about moving themselves. 
As for them, they have to hop along, whoever they are, for there 
is no such thing as hanging back or refusing duty and getting 
logged. A man has only got to look a little black if he wants to 
“role the deck” with an officer, and I know well that ninety-nine 
men in a hundred would rather work their soul-cases out than 
fight when they are to get a flogging. They are certain to get it, 
for American officers help one another in every “scrapp” with the 
men, however badly they may hit it off together otherwise. The 
crews, too, are always picked, so as to preclude the possibility of 
any offensive combination among the men, and with a view to 
getting plenty of hard work out of them. A captain is quite 
satisfied if he gets a couple of sailor men to take the lead. In 
these days of iron, wire, and chain, two sailors will keep down 
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the wear and tear aloft of any ship so long as everything goes 
fair, and when a man means to stick at nothing to get work done, 
it does not do to have any more real sailors in a ship, they know 
too much, they are troublesome to drive, and often have a very 
awkward totally unmanageable habit of hanging together. For 
a summer passage the rest of the crew is best made up of able 
landsmen, or young men that have been just long enough at sea to 
be getting useful aloft, this sort can be worked to any extent, and 
for any length of time, from daylight to dark. They can be kept 
at it every day and all day. A coupleof “old conlemers” may 
kick out during the passage, and the rest of ‘em are all sure to 
get agood kicking at one time or another, just to let ’em know 
they are not in a limejuicer, and to keep ’em moving for fear they 
might get the scurvy. But that is all in the way of business as 
long as the ship is about fit to go under a glass case at the end 
of the passage. 

That was the state we had the little barque in the morning we 
were looking out for the Fire Island light, and expecting to be 
in New York next day. We had had such a passage that a 
boat might have been pulled across with us, light dry breezes in 
a wind the whole way over. A girl off the highway might have 
worked us across the way they talk about. “Full and bye all 
the way out, and E.S.E. all the way home.” 

The ship did look kept, and she looked as only a wooden ship 
can look, and as seldom any ship looks but an American or 
man-o’-war. Her beautiful holy-stoned deck smooth and soft to 
the feet, shining like cream-coloured satin. Not a rust spot from 
a nail head onall the extent of her milk-white bulwarks and 
houses, hardly a chafe or a holliday on pin rule, bit, or fife rail. 
Not a scratch on her glistening, bright wood, her burnished brass 
work dazzled one, aloft her bright varnished spars glittered in 
the moonlight like pelished copper bands on the great snow- 
white beaming pillars of cotton, seen through a network of 
thin black ropes as straight and true as a diagram. As the day 
broke, after we had been looking out in vain for the first 
American light, she was a sight to gladden the heart of any 
sailor, to make her captain and officers proud, and even the poor 
bullied wretches, who had been driven to it, feel some sort of 
satisfaction in the result now that it was nearly over. There 
had been a light breeze all night, but as the sun rose he opened 
his rule of the day by halting on their march, before dispersing 
them, the thin fleecy night clouds, and arresting the light night 
airs toa dead calm. One of those great calms fell upon the 
ocean, not often seen. So motionless was the sea that not a light 
or shade moved on its surface within all the wide horizon, on 
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every side a silent glowing plain of mercury. The draw-bucket, 
as it splashed in the water, sounded loud and startling, the wave 
rings from the spot as defined and perfect as on the surface of a 
mountain tarn, widened and spread away—-away—across sea 
that seemed never to have knowna mightier glow. So silent 
and motionless lay the ship, that footfalls on her deck, above 
her empty hold, sounded as if on a drum, the voice trained to 
shout a cheering command in the teeth of a gale, sounded harsh 
and rude, beyond its owner's endurance, solid particles washed 
from the deck hung round the ship, as bubbles to the edge of a 
teacup. From arefulgent vortex in the vast incandescent vault 
above, of which one was conscious, though no eye could be 
raised one instant towards it, the sun sent down burning rays of 
a power only known to those who have experienced these great 
calms. Reflected from the mirror-like surface of the sea in which 
the ship’s true image was painted beneath her, was a heat so in- 
tense as to dry up the water on the deck almost as fast as the 
buckets could be emptied upon it. 

On this morning we had been engaged since daylight, 3 a.m., 
washing and scouring, putting on finishing touches and final 
polishes till eight bells, breakfast time. The whole watch was 
standing round the fore-hatch, I among them, wringing out the 
little fancy cotton swabs, with which every speck of dust had 
been wiped off paint and polish, preparatory to giving them up 
to my care. I was unconsciously dusting a speck of tobacco 
ash off the fore-hatch, when a change came o’er the scene, 
indeed. 

Here the reader must be carried back some months. We had 
a passenger, an old sow. He was not in the ship, as pigs are 
in English ships, to eat the rations served out to the crew, which 
are so bad that the men cannot eat them. Here she had 
enough to do foraging for her living. The provisions in these 
ships are plentiful, but too good to be thrown away on pigs. 
Only by extreme cleverness, and the tact with which she 
ingratiated herself with her shipmates, did she eke out subsist- 
ence “in everybody’s mess and nobody’s watch.” So long as 
she behaved her position was by no means precarious, she had 
a8 at court, and was not likely to get fat enough to be worth 

illing. 

What was known of her history was full of romance, though 
through what strange vicissitudes of fortune she had passed in her 
earlier days before coming to the notice of her biographer must 
for ever remain unknown. 

We feel justified in tracing her ancestry to Drogheda, as she 
bears all the family characteristics of greyhound-like agility and 
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form, and she joined the ship at the great Irish pig’s emigration 
port of Dublin. 

One winter evening the ship was lying alongside the North 
Wall; the captain’s nephew was on board as a passenger. He 
was a boy about fourteen, and a great pet of his uncle’s. The 
too were standing on the poop looking across the river, when 
they saw a small animal struggling in the water, the boy 
immediately jumped into the dingy alongside, and sculled off 
to it and drew from the foetid foam of that sweet flood, a poor, 
nearly-spent little she pig. 

Upon hearing the manrer of her first appearance I im- 
mediatly thought of her as a porcine Venus emerging from an 
appropriate foam, and christened her Aphrodite, a common 
ship’s name well known to sailors, a name which took well 
though no one understood the allusion, it stuck to her. 

She was always allowed the run of the deck, but on this 
morning she was to be detained in very unwonted confinement. 
She was sent under the topgallant forecastle, a tub and the 
shaking cask put at the ends of the windlass to barricade 
her in. 

Under the forecastle there was a room known as the 
boatswain’s locker. The deck of this room was kept clear, and 
the place, like every other corner of the ship, kept in apple-pie 
order. 

But there was in this locker a cask of tar; it was chock 
for’ard, blocked in, laying by the bulkhead and lining, with a 
chock under its bilge to keep it from rolling aft. The door of this 
place was always open on a hook. 

Aphrodite cruising around under the forecastle soon found her 
way in, and rootings about in corners, as pigs will, managed to 
push the chock from under the cask so that it turned over 
bung down, and the whole of its contents ran out over the deck 
of the room to a depth of two or three inches. 

To a pig what could be more delicious, what more enjoyable 
on a scorching hot day than a long, luxurious wallow in the 
cool, thick, pungent fluid; who can estimate her bliss as she 
stretched, and yawned, and rolled in it; did it bring back thoughts 
of days long gone, when she disported with her infant brothers 
and sisters in the cesspool of her home? It may have done so, 
but it must soon have begun to tickle her a little, which probably 
made her only wallow the more. Now, tar on the naked skin is 
like caustic, first it tickles, then burns, and finally blisters the skin 
right off, the pain on more sensitive parts being maddening. 

At eight bells, when we were all standing near the windlass. 
Aphrodite had passed through all the stages to madness. Ata 
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bound she cleared the windlass, and burst among us an animate 
active barrel of tar. To jumpclear was the impulse we all acted 
upon, my feelings words cannot convey. “ There are moments 
in life when the heart is so full of emotion!” 

Aft scuttled Aphrodite, grunting and squeaking, rubbing her- 
self against the bulwarks—rubbing it into the bulwarks here, 
sliding her tingling side right along the whole length of the spare 
spar—that spar that had cost the captain and mate days of 
thought to get the right shade of paint for, every step obliterating 
days of patient labour—her track a river of tar. 

We pursue her, matters are made ten times worse, who has the 
intrepidity to clasp a tarred pig boldly in his arms,no one. So 
the chase developes into a refinement on the “pig with the 
greasy tail,’ of vulgar sports round the other side of the deck 
with worse effect than on the first, for her well-defined track was 
more devious and the tar sprents and smudges more diffused. 
But she makes up for any omissions she may have made in her 
first run by giving that side of the deck another visit on her way 
aft, that leaves nothing to be desired in the way of destruction. 

Aft she rubs herself round both the fancy capstans on the 
quarter deck, and then stands bewildered and exhausted right 
square before the cabin door. The captain and all hands are 
out, he looked wild and unwell, but desperately composed, he 
held an earring in his hand. He muttered through his clenched 
teeth, “all you gather round in a ring,” 

He approached the pig with the running eye of the earring 
ready to slip over her neck, we stand in breathless suspense 
another instant, and if she remains still she will be secured. She 
shakes herself. 

A newfoundland just emerged from a pond shaking himself 
dry in a drawing-room may be regarded as a disturbing and 
damaging incident. The lion shaking the dew-drops from his 
mane has been considered a majestic figure. But such things 
become feeble and trifling before a long-eared tarred pig shaking 
herself in the middle of a cleaned North-American’s quarter-deck, 
and that right in the captain’s face. 

The rout, the panic was complete, and as if conscious of having 
brought about a glorious climax Aphrodite rushed at a wash- 
port, burst it open, and disappeared for ever overboard. 

Months afterwards some tar spots on the mizen topsail-yard 
told how Aphrodite shook herself. 

“ How are you going?” 

“ Sober.” 

“ Nobody ’ll know you. I must accept it as the sincerest kind 
of flattery.” 
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It was two young officers of a Southampton mail boat, who 
were arranging to go together to a ball that night. Whether 
the first imitated the second by going sober is not of much con- 
sequence, but what afterwards ‘occurred it is pretty certain that 
neither of them came away sober. At 3 a.m. next morning they 
entered the stable yard of a large hotel at the bottom of the 
High Street in a cab. Here they tried to obtain admission. 
After knocking in vain for a quarter of an hour, they returned 
to the cab, there they found cabby, overcome by his potations, 
sound asleep on his box. With such an opportunity what more 
inevitable than that these young men on the spree should play 
cabby a trick. Close at hand stood a large tub of whitewash 
with the brush in it, with this they whitewashed the horse, the 
cab, and even cautiously whitewashed the cabman. Afterwards 
—struck by the ghostly appearance of their work—they muffled 
the wheels by tying folds of sacking all round them, and on the 
horse’s hoofs they tied folded bags. Then after a few more 
touches of the whitewash brush, they led the cab out into the 
street, and with three or four lashes of the whip started the 
horse off at full gallop up the High Street. Enough policemen 
saw and trembled before the silent spectral apparition as it flew 
past them to hand the legend of the phantom cab down for 
many a year to come. 

But that was not the only adventure of these two young 
gentlemen on that memorable night in the annals of Southamp- 
ton. There were some two hours to daylight yet, and on their 
way back to their own ship they passed another ship that pre- 
tended a rivalry to their own. It was low water, and the opposi- 
tion ship’s bowsprits was down to within a couple of feet of a 
large railway waggon standing on the rails by the quayside. 
These two young men climbed up on the waggon, from thence 
to the bowsprit and in on deck, where they found a large 
hawser coiled up quite handy. To pass the end of this out 
cautiously and silently, without being seen by the watchman or 
quartermaster, was quite easy for sailors. In a few minutes 
they had passed it under the waggon and round the bowsprit, 
and made it well fast. In this position they left it, and went to 
bed, we may suppose quite satisfied with their night’s work. At 
daylight, the tide having risen, the large railway waggon was 
seen suspended to the steamer’s bowsprit, lifted up some eighteen 
feet clear of the rails, and there it had to hang, in sight of 
hundreds of wondering spectators, until the tide fell again. 

It is said by sailors that if a pig and a dog are thrown on a 
ship’s deck together, the dog will instinctively start to run aft 
and the pig forward. I was once ship mates with both in one 
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ship. The dog was a snarling, ugly, bad-tempered beast, but 
belonged to the after guard so that let him snap and bark at the 
men as much as he liked, he escaped being beaten by taking 
shelter under the lee of the captain. One dark night, however, 
one of the men caught him alone. The man seized the beast by 
the tail, and held it over the side in this position suspended above 
the water, the dog received a sound thrashing without making a 
whine. 

A dog held over a high fall or over water will not yelp for fear 
he should be let go. Let the reader try it out of a second floor 
window. 

The pig lived forward, and wasa great pet with the men, they 
told a story of this pig’s getting to windward of the dog 
with great satisfaction. 

The dog had a kennel on the main deck amidships for him to 
sleep in in cold weather. During a spell of warm weather the 
dog had abandoned his kennel, and the pig taken up its quarters 
there. Under these circumstances, the weather getting colder, 
the dog again wished to take to the kennel, but found it very 
difficult to oust the pig. 

Both were very loath to go to bed until after supper, and yet 
each was very anxious to get to bed before the other. For which 
ever one was inside the other could no more get out than it could 
have drawn a badger. One cold evening the dog had settled 
himself for the night before the pig. The pig on seeing this 
rushed to their empty food tin and began, before the dog’s eyes, 
making a grunting squeaking slow of eating like mad. The 
temptation was more than the dog could stand, being sure the 
pig had come in for some great treat, he bolted out for his share, 
and before he found his mistake out piggy had bolted in and lay 
with his head in the entrance winking at the fooled dog outside. 

The well-known case of the American captain who tarred and 
feathered a man, confined him in a sheep pen with his hands tied 
behind his back, so that he was obliged to peck his food out of 
the trough with his mouth like a fowl, is almost equalled in grim 
humour by another instance which has come to my knowledge. 
The man was a fisherman, and though a good boat sailor was 
perfectly useless aloft in a big ship. ‘So terrified and helpless 
was he on “the giddy mast” that it became one of the captain's 
favourite amusements to exercise the man at such work. One 
day he sent the man up t9 reeve the main royal signal halyards— 
that is to put inits place the small line by which the flag is pulled 
up to the very highest point of the mainmast. The man after 
many efforts to overcome the agony of fear, such men suffer at 
every foot of their journey upwards, gave up, and returned to the 
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deck. The captain who had no doubt, thoroughly enjoyed the 
man’s sufferings, asked the man what he meant by shipping as 
able seaman when he could not do what the smallest boy in the 
ship could do in two minutes. The man, instead of confessing 
that it was sheer inability from fear, said he wasn’t strong enough, 
“didn’t get enough to eat.” 

“Oh! you don’t get enongh to eat, don’t you,” said the captain, 
and then called his steward ard told him to bring out the “ dog 
basket” with everything he had choked in it and give it to the 
man. He brought out a mixture of about six pounds weight of 
pumpkin pie, curry and rice, jam tart, cold meat, fish chowder, 
currant cake, potatoes, and a dozen other kinds of scrapings and 
leavings trom the cabin plates and dishes, and set them before 
the man. He eat them up with the greatest relish, for mess as it 
was, it could be nothing less than the greatest treat to a sailor 
at sea. When the man had eaten as much as he cared for the 
captain stood over him and pressed him, nay forced him to keep 
on eating, the man not suspecting that the captain was only kind 
to be cruel, eat and eat until he really thought he could not force 
another mouthful down. 

“Come,” said the captain. “Now I’m giving you a good feed, 
you won't do justice to it, don’t you think you could eat a little 
more if you had a drink of water.” 

A bucket of water was brought and the man made to swallow 
copious draughts and force a few more mouthfuls into his dis- 
tended stomach until it appeared that by no possibility could it 
contain anothercrumb or drop. Then the captain turned on the 
man. 

“ Now sir, you've had plentyto eat and you've got to right 
away and reeve those signal halyards.” If the man’s behaviour 
aloft, under ordinary circumstances, gave amusement, what must 
they have been after such killing kindness as the captain’s ? 

And now having strung out the bulk of the contents of the 
cask we scrape out the bottom for the real ends of yarns. 

I once knew a ship’s doctor who smuggled a large carpet bag 
full of cigars through in‘a most simple manner. He nearly filled 
the bag with cigars, then placed a dirty white shirt over them, 
and on the top of that three small bundles of cigars, hoping that 
when he declared that he had cigars and dirty clothes in his bag 
they would think that the ones displayed at the top were all 
he had and not trouble to look further, while if they did they 
could only compel him to pay the duty as he would have de- 
clared them. 

He need never have laid his little plot at all as it turned out, 
for when he came to the dock gate the officer asked him “ What 
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have you in that bag, sir?” “ Cigars,” said the doctor, holding 
the big bag boldly up to him for inspection. “That'll do,” said 
the credulous officer smiling, and passing on the doctor without 
offering to as much as feel the bag. That was rather a big 
venture for a single man, but I heard of one in the London docks 
by which the Government was much more heavily defrauded. 

The mate of one of the tea clippers, just arrived in the dock, 
came ashore the first evening. He was avery big man, dressed 
in a great loose pilot cloth coat and wide loose trousers of the 
same material. At the dock gates he went up to the searcher 
without attempting to pass and engaged that exciseman in a 
conversation. While talking he led him into the gatekeeper’s 
office and there confided to him, asa great secret, that he had a 
large amount of opium and some valuable silks on board the ship 
that he wanted to smuggle through, telling the man that if he 
passed him out successfully he should be well rewarded after- 
wards. The officer appeared to agree to connive at the fraud, and 
it was arranged that on the next night the mate should present 
himself with his contraband concealed about his person, to be 
searched and the searcher should pretend to find nothing. Upon 
this understanding he said good night to the officer and went 
home. 

Next night at the appointed time the mate presented himself, 
and then found himself taken straightway prisoner by two police- 
men, handcuffed, bustled into the office, and most thoroughly 
searched by his treacherous confederate and four or five other 
officers, but not a scrap of anything that could criminate him 
was found on any part of his person. 

“It’s no use,” said the traitor, “you may as well take us right 
aboard and show us where you've got that plant you told me 
about last night.” 

“Why, you fool, I had it on me last night all the time I was 
talking to you.” 

I knew a man once who declared that he was ina very strict 
American ship. He had been relieved from the wheel for his 
coffee at 5 a.m., and had hurried back with his pipe lit in his 
pocket, intending to take a draw or two at the wheel before the 
mate came up from his coffee. Just as he had taken a good 
draw he sawthe captain coming up the companion, and just had 
time to slip the pipe into his pocket before it was seen, but not 
to expel the smoke. The captain came up to the compass and 
took the usual position with his back to the man, between him 
andthe compass. The man kept in the choking fumes as long as 
he could, but at last they would gush out—away they rushed, 
circling all round the captain's head. 
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“You're smoking at the wheel, give me that pipe,” cried the 
captain. 

** No, I wasn’t, sir.” 

“You lie sir, you were, hand me that pipe at once.” 

“TI havnt got a pipe, sir.” 

*T’ll let you know, sir,” said the captain, and then called the 
mate and a small officer to search the man. The man appeared 
quite willing, he gave them every assistance in searching him, 
but after looking everywhere on and about him they could find 
no pipe anywhere. The captain knew that the man must have 
been smoking, and could not guess what he had done with the 

ipe. 
. Come,” said he, “I'll forgive you if you'll tell me what you 
did with the pipe.” 

“Qn your soul, captain, will you?” 

“On my soul I will.” 

“On your word of honour as a gentleman—cunning sailor— 
will you say no more about it if I tell you where the pipe is.” 

“On my word of honour as a gentleman I will say no more 
about it if you tell me.” 

“Well, sir, its in your tail pocket, and I’m afraid its burnt a 
hole there by this time.” 

One of the steamers sank under very odd circumstances in 
Shanghai. The shaft of the propeller had been disconnected for 
some purpose of repair, in which state it was possible for the 
propeller to turn without the engine, 

It was one of the duties of the quarter-master on watch when 
he thought the last boat for the night had come alonside, to pull 
up the accommodation ladder clear of the water. This the man 
did, but in about half-an-hour after he heard the water rippling 
about the foot of the ladder, and though he felt nearly sure he 
had raised it out of the water, he thought he could not have 
raised it high enough, and so pulled it up again. Odd as it 
appears, this man raised the ladder three times, each time be- 
lieving that he had not raised it high enough on the previous 
occasion. The next man that came on watch at midnight raised 
the ladder twice without suspecting anything, and only dis- 
covered that the ship was sinking when there was just time to 
save her by hauling her on the mud half full of water. It was 
then found that the strength of the current had started the dis- 
connected propeller round so as to disturb the packing in the 
hole through which the propeller shaft passes, and allowed 
the water to rush in. 

I knew a captain of a small steamer in the Baltic trade who 
had false teeth, without which he was unable to articulate a 
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single word. His custom was when going to sleep to take them 
out and place them in a tumbler of water near his bed He 
had just shipped a new steward unaware of his custom, who, 
on calling the captain the first morning, seized what he supposed 
to be a glass of dirty water, and before the captain’s eyes, he 
being speechless, and before he had time to stop him, emptied 
the contents of the glass into the slop-pail. 

Some of the recent annexation exploits of the colonisation 
schemes of different nationalities call to mind the manner in 
which Captain John Brown secured a subject to Her Majesty. 
His ship was at the time in the Port of San Francisco, and his 
wife living on shore at an hotel, she being on the point of 
presenting Captain Brown with what he was in the habit of 
calling a “ Lord forbid.” That it should be a born American, 
however, did cause the captain the greatest concern, so to 
avoid that he conveyed on shore with him the ship’s ensign and 
placed it in lieu of a sheet upon the bed upon which his son— 
as it proved—first drew the breath of life, so that he could 
at least say ever after that he was born under the British flag. 

Two steamers were approaching one another so as to pass 
within hail, one of them was a new boat unknown to the other, 
and as they passed the following hails were heard. 

“What ship is that ?” 

“Who! What ship is that ?” 

“ How do J know, you fool. If I knew I wouldn’t ask you. 
This is the Ino.” 

“And Bacchus, too; you must be drunk. Of course you 
know.” 

And the two ships passed out of hail. The captains probably 
thinking one another mad until they read the names on the 
sterns of the ships with their glasses. 


(70 be continued. \ 
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For Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, 
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Cap,” instead of alcoholic drinks. 
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